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CERTAIN GENTLEMAN. 


S 
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ECAUSE I know it 
would give you leſs Con- 
cern, to find your Name 
in an impertinent Satyr, than before 
the daintieft Dedication of a modern 
Author, I conceal it. 

Let me talk never fo idly to you, 
this way ; you are, at leaſt, under no 


A 2. neceſ- 


we" 


— — . — — 


— — — — 


ois. 
neceſſity of taking it to yourſelf: 
Nor when I boaſt of your Favours, 
need you bluſh to have beſtow'd them. 
Or I may now give you all the 
Attributes, that raiſe a wiſe, and 
good-natur'd Man, to Eſteem, and 
Happineſs, and not be cenſured as a 
Flatterer by my own, or your Ene- 


mies. 


I place my own firſt ; be- 
cauſe as they are the greater Number, 
I am afraid of not paying the greater 
Reſpect to them. Yours, if ſuch there 
are, I imagine are too well-bred to 
declare themſelves: But as there is 
no Hazard, or viſible Terror, in an 
Attack, upon my defenceleſs Station, 
my Cenſurers have generally been Per- 
ſons of an intrepid Sincerity. Having 


n there- 


why, 


— 


DEDICATION. 
therefore ſhut the Door againſt them, 
while I am thus privately addreſſing 
you, I have little to apprehend, from 
either of them. 


Under this Shelter, then, I may ſafe- 
ly tell you, That the greateſt Encou- 
ragement, I have had to publiſh this 
Work, has riſen from the ſeveral Hours 
of Patience you have lent me, at the 
Reading it. It is true, I took the 
Advantage of your Leiſure, in the 
Country, where moderate Matters 
ſerve for Amuſement; and there in- 
deed, how far your Good- nature, fer 
an old Acquaintance, or your Reluc- 
tance to put the Vanity of an Author 
out of countenance, may have carried 
; A 3 you, 


DEDICATION. 
you, I cannot be ſure; and yet Ap- 
pearances give me ſtronger Hopes: 
For was not the Complaiſance of a 
whole Evening's Attention, as much 
as an Author of more Importance 
ought to have expected? Why then 
was I deſired the next Day, to give 
you a ſecond Lecture? Or why was 
I kept a third Day, with you, to tell 
you more of the ſame Story? If theſe 
Circumſtances have made me vain, 
ſhall I fay, Sir, you are accountable 
for them? No, Sir, I will rather ſo 
far flatter myſelf, as to ſuppoſe it poſ- 
ible, That your having been a Lover 
of the Stage (and one of thoſe few 
good Judges, who know the Uſe and 
Value of it, under a right Regulation) 

might 
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DEDICATION. 
might incline you to think fo copious 
an Account of it a leſs tedious Amuſe- 
ment, than it may naturally be, to 
others of different good Senſe, who 
may have leſs Concern, or Taſte for 
it, But be all this as it may; the 
Brat is now born, and rather, than ſee 


_ 


it ſtarve, upon the Bare Pariſh Pro- 
viſion, I chuſe thus clandeſtinely, 
to drop it at your Door, that it 
may exerciſe One of your many Vir- 


tues, your Charity, in ſupporting it. 


If the World were to know, into 
whoſe Hands I have thrown it, their 
Regard to its Patron might incline 


them to treat it as one of his Fami- 
ly : But in the Conſciouſneſs of what 


DEDICATION. 
I am, I chuſe not, Sir, to ſay who you 
are. If your Equal, in Rank, were 
to do publick Juſtice to your Charac- 
ter, then, indeed, the Concealment of 
your Name, might be an unneceſ- 
ſary Diffidence: But am I, Sir, of 
Conſequence enough, in any Guile, 


to do Honour to Mr. ? were I to 


ſet him, in the moſt laudable Lights, 
that Truth, and good Senſe could give 
him, or his own Likeneſs would re- 
quire ; my officious Mite would be 
loſt in that general Eſteem, and Re- 
gard, which People of the firſt Con- 
ſequence, even of different Parties, 


have a Pleaſure in paying him. En- 


comiums to Superiors from Authors 


of lower Life, as they are naturally 
liable 
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DEDICATION. 
liable to Suſpicion, can add very lit- 
tle Luſtre, to what before was viſible 
to the publick Eye: Such Offerings 
(to uſe the Stile they are generally dreſ- 
ſed in) like Pagan Incenſe, evaporate, 


on the Altar, and rather gratify the 
Prieſt, than the Deity. 


But you, Sir, are to be a proach- 


ed in Terms, within the Reach of com- 
mon Senſe : The honeſt Oblation of a 
chearful Heart, is as much as you de- 
fire, or I am able to bring you: A 
Heart, that has juſt Senſe enough, to 
mix Reſpect, with Intimacy, and is 
never more delighted, than when your 
rural Hours of Leifure admit me, with 
all my laughing Spirits, to be my idle 

ſelf 
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DEDICATION. 
ſelf, and in the whole Day's Poſſeſ- 
ſion of you! Then, indeed, I have 
Reaſon to be vain; I am, then, diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by a Pleaſure too great, 
to be conceal'd, and could almoſt pity 
the Man of graver Merit, that dares 
not receive it, with the ſame unguarded 
Tranſport ! This Nakedneſs of Tem- 
per the World may place, in what 
Rank of Folly, or Weakneſs they 
pleaſe ; but till Wiſdom, can give 
me ſomething, that will make me 


more heartily happy, I am con- 


tent, to be gaz'd at, as I am, with- 


out leſſening my Reſpect, for thoſe, 


whoſe Paſſions may be more ſoberly 
covered. 


Yet, 
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DEDICATION. 


Yet, Sir, will I not deceive you; tis 
not the Luſtre of your publick Merit, 
the Affluence of your Fortune, your 
high Figure in Life, nor thoſe ho- 
nourable Diſtinctions, which you had 
rather deſerve than be told of, that 
have ſo many years made my plain 
Heart hang after you: Theſe are 
but incidental Ornaments, that, tis 
true, may be of Service to you, 
in the World's Opinion ; and though, 
as one among - the Croud, I may 
rejoice, that Providence has ſo de- 
ſervedly beſtowed them; yet my 
particular Attachment has riſen from 
a meer natural, and more engag- 
ing Charm, the Agreeable Com- 
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DEDICATION. 
panion ! Nor is my Vanity half fo 
much gratified, in the Honour, as my 
Senſe is in the Delight of your So- 


_ ciety | When I ſee you lay aſide the 


Advantages of Superiority, and by your 
own Chearfulneſs of Spirits, call out 
all that Nature has given me to meet 
them; then tis I taſte you ! then Life 
runs high ! I defire ! I poſſeſs you! 


Yet, Sir, in this diſtinguiſh'd Hap- 
pineſs, I give not up my farther Share 
of that Pleaſure, or of that Right I 
have to look upon you, with the 


publick Eye, and to join in the ge- 


neral Regard ſo unanimouſly pay'd to 
that uncommon Virtue, your Inte- 
grity / This, Sir, the World allows fo 


conſpi- 
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DEDICATTION. 
conſpicuous a Part of your Character, 
that, however invidious the Merit, nei- 
ther the rude Licence of Detraction, 
nor the Prejudice of Party, has ever, 
once, thrown on it the leaſt Im- 
peachment, or Reproach. This is that 
commanding Power, that, in publick 
Speaking, makes you heard with ſuch 
Attention! This it is, that diſcour- 
ages, and keeps filent the Inſinuations 
of Prejudice, and Suſpicion ; and al- 


moſt renders your Eloquence an un- 


neceſſary Aid, to your Aſſertions: Even 


your Opponents, conſcious of your In- 
zegrity, hear you rather as a Witneſs, 
than an Orator But this, Sir, 1s 


drawing you too near the Light, Inte- 
grity 1s too particular a Virtue to be 


cover'd 


DE DICATIO N. 
cover'd with a general Application. 
Let me therefore only talk to you, as 
at Tuſculum (tor ſo I will call that 
ſweet Retreat, which your own Hands 
have rais'd) where like the fam'd Ora- 
tor of old, when publick Cares per- 
mit, you paſs ſo many rational, un- 
bending Hours: There! and at ſuch 
Times, to have been admitted, ſtil] 
plays in my memory, more like a 
fictitious, than a real Enjoyment ! How 
many golden Evenings in that Thea- 
trical Paradiſe of water'd Lawns, and 
hanging Groves, have I walk'd, and 
prated down the Sun, in ſocial Hap- 
pineſs ! Whether the Retreat of Cicero, 
in Coſt, Magnificence, or curious Lux- 
ury of Antiquities, might not out-blaze 
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DEDICATION. 
the fimplex Munditiis, the modeſt Or- 
naments of your Villa, is not within 
my reading to determine : But that 
the united Power of Nature, Art, or 
Elegance of Taſte, could have thrown 
ſo many varied Objects, into a more 
delightful Harmony, is beyond my 
Conception. 


When I conſider you, in this View, 
and as the Gentleman of Eminence, 
ſurrounded with the general Benevo- 
lence of Mankind ; I rejoice, Sir, for 
you, and for myſelf ; to ſee Tou, in this 
particular Light of Merit, and my- 
ſelf, ſometimes, admitted to my more 
than equal Share of you. 


—_ 88 


DEDICATION. 


If this Apology for my paſt Life 
diſcourages you not, from holding me, 
in your uſual Favour, let me quit this 
greater Stage, the World, whenever 
I may, I hall think This the beſt- 
acted Part of any I have undertaken, 
ſince you firſt condeſcended to laugh 


with, 


S IX, 
Your moſt obedient, 
moſt obliged, and 


oft humbl: Servant, 


Novemb. 6 
1739. 


Cor LE C1BBER, 
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Lirt of Mr. Cor LEY CIIBIER, &c. 


CHAP L 


The Introduction. The Author's Birth. Various 
Fortune at School. Net lik'd by thoſe he low'd 
there. Why. A Digreſſion upon Raillery. The 
Uſe and Abuſe of it. The Comforts of Folly. 
Vanity of Greatneſs. Laughing, no bad Ph;- 
keſophy. 


0b know, Sir, I have often told you, 
chat one time or other I ſhould give 
the Publick Some Memoirs of my 

| FB own Life; at which you have never 
fail 1 to laugh, like a Friend, without ſaying a 
word to diſſuade me from it; concluding, I 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch a wild Thought could not 
poſſibly require a ſerious Anſwer, But you 1 
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2 The LIFE of 


I was in earneſt. And now you will fay, the 
World will find me, under my own. Hand, a 
weaker Man than perhaps I may have paſs d 
for, even among my Enemies — With all 
my Heart! my Enemies will then read me with 
Pleaſure, and you, perhaps, with Envy, when 
you find that F allies, without the Reproach of 
Guilt upon them, are not inconliſtent with 
Happineſs. But why make my Follies pub- 
lick? Why not? I have paſs'd my Time very 
plc aſantly with them, and I don't recollect 
that they have ever been hurtful to any other 
Man living. Even admitting they were inju- 
diciouſly choſen, would it not be Vanity in me 
to take Shame to myſelf for not being found a 
Wiz Man? Really, Sir, my Appetites were 
in too much haſte to be happy, to throw away 
my Time in purſuit of a Name I was ſure ! 
could never arrive at. 
Now the Follies I frankly confeſs, I look 
upon as, in ſome meaſure, diſcharged ; while 
thoſe I conceal are ſtill keeping the Account 
open between me and my Conſcience. To me 
the Fatigue of being upon a continual Guard 
to hide them, is more than the Reputation of 
being without them can repay. If this be 
Weakneſs, defendit numerus, 1 have ſuch com- 
fortable Numbers on my fide, that were all 
Men to bluſh, that are not Wiſe, I am afraid, 
in Ten, Nine Parts of the World ought to be 
out of Countenance : But ſince that fort of 
Modeſty is what they don't care to come into, 


why ſhould I be afraid of being ſtar'd at, for 
not 
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not being particular? Or if the Particular ity 
lies in owning my Weakneſs, will my wiſeſt | 
Reader be ſo inhuman as not to paidon it? 
But it there ſhould be ſuch a one, let me, at 
leatt, beg him to ſhew me that ſtrange Man, 
who is perfect! Is any one more unhappy, 
more ridiculous, than he who is always la- 
bouring to be thought ſo, or that is impatient 
when he is not thought ſo? Having brought 
myſelf to be eaſy, under whatever the World 
may ſay of my Undertaking, you may ſtill aſk 
me, why I give myſelf all this Trouble? Is it tor 
Fame, or Profit to myſelf, or Uſe or Delight 
to others? For all theſe Conſiderations J have 
neither Fondneſs nor Indifterence : If I obtain | 
none of them, the Amuſement, at worſt, will 
be a Reward that muſt conſtantly go along with 
the Labour. But behind all this, there is ſome- 
thing inwardly inciting, which I cannot ex- 
preſs in tew Words; I muſt therefore a little 

make bold with your Patience. | 
| A Man who has paſs'd above Forty Years of 
| his Life upon a Theatre, where he has never 
appear d to be hiraſelt, may have naturally ex- | 
cited the Curioſity of his Spectators to know 

what he really was, when in no body's Shape 
but his own; and whether he, who by bis 
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Profeſſion had fo long been ridiculing his Be- 
nefactors, might not, when the Coat of his 
Profeſſion was off, deferve to be laugh'd at 
himſelt; or from his being often ſeen in the 
molt flagrant, and immoral CharaCters ; whe- | 
| ther he might not ce as great a Rogue, when 
5.2 he 
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he look'd into the Glaſs himſelf, as when he 
held it to others. 

It was doubtleſs, from a Suppofition that 
this fort of Curiohty wou'd compenſate their 
Labours, that ſo many haſty Writers have been 
encourag d to publiſh the Lives of the late 
Mrs. Olueld, Mr. Wilks, and Mr. Booth, in leſs 
time after their Deaths than one could ſup- 
pole it colt to tranſcribe them. 

Now, Sir, when my Time comes, left they 
ſhould think it worth while to handle my Me- 
mory with the ſame Freedom, I am willing to 
prevent its being ſo odly beſmear'd (or at beſt 
but flatly white- -waſh'd) by taking upon me to 
give the Publick This, as true a Picture of my- 
ſelf as natural Va nity will permit me to draw: 
For, to promiſe you that I ſhall never be vain, 
were a Promiſe that, like a Looking-glaſs too 
large, might break itſelf in the making : Nor am 
I ſure I ought wholly to avoid that Imputation, 
becauſe if Vanity be one of my natural Features, 
the Fortrait would not be hke me without it. 
In a Word, I may palliate, and ſoften, as much 
as I pleaſe; but upon an honeſt Examination 
of my Heart, Jam afraid the fame Vanity 
which males even homely People employ 
Painters to preſerve a flattering Record of their 
Perſons, has ſeduced me to print off this Chiaro 
Ofcurs 9 O t my Ni To 

And when I have done it, you may reaſona- 
blv aſk me, of what Importance can the Hi- 
ſtor y of my private Lite be to the Publick ? 
To this, indeed, 1 can only make you a ludi- 

crous 
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crous Anſwer, which is, That the Publick 
very well knows, my Life has not been a pri- 
vate one; that I have been employ'd in the'r 
Service, ever ſince many of their Grandfathers 
were young Men; And tho' I have voluntarily 
laid down my Poſt, they have a fort of Right 
to enquire into my Conduct, (for which they 
have ſo well paid me; and to call for the Ac- 
count of it, during my Share of Adminiſtration 
in the State of the Theatre. This Work, there- 
fore, which, I hope, they will not expect a 
Man of haſty Head thou'd confine to any regu- 
lar Method: (For I ſhall make no cruple of 
leaving my Hiſtory, when I think a Digreſtion 
may make it lighter, for my Reader's Digeſti- 
on.) This Work, I fav, ſhall not only contain 
the various Impreſſions of my Mind, (as in 
Louis the Fourteenth his Cabinet you have feen 
the growing Medals of his Perion from Intan- 
cy to Old Age,) but ſhall likewiſe include with 
them the Theatrical Hiſtory of my Orten Time, 
from my firſt Appearance on the Stage to my 
laſt Exit. | 

If then what I ſhall advance on that Head, 
may any ways contribute to the Proſperity or 
Improvement of the Stage in Being, the Pub- 
lick muſt of conſequence have a Share in its 
Utility. 

This, Sir, is the beſt Apology I can make for 
being my own Biographer. Give me leave there- 
fore to open the firſt Scene of my Lite, from 
the very Day I came into it; and tho” (conſider- 
ing my Profeſſion) I have no reaſon to be 

B 3 aſham' d 
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aſham'd of my Original; yet I am afraid a plain 
dry Account of it, will ſcarce admit of a better 
Excuſe than what my Brother Bayes makes for 
Prince Prettyman in the Rebearſal, viz. I only 
do it, fer fear I frould be thought to be no body's 
Sem at all ; for if 1 have led a worthleſs Life, 
the W eight of my Pedigree will not add an 
Ounce to my intrinſic Value. But be the 
Inference what it will, the ſimple Truth is 
this, 

I was born in Lenden, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber 1671, in Southampton-Street, facing South- 
ampton-Houſo. My Father, Caius Gabriel Cil ter, 
was a Native of Hlolſein, who came into 
F'no/and forne time before the Reſtoration of 
Ks Char! II. to follow his Profeſſion, which 
was that of a Statuary, Ec. The Baſſo Reliews 
on the Pedeſtal of the Great Column in the 
City, and how two Figures of the Lunatichs, 
the Raauung and the Meluncloly, over the Gates 
oz Berbleb Haß ital, are no ill Monuments of 
his Fame as an Artiſt. "my Mother was the 
Dayg ter of e Colle, Etq; of a very an- 
cient Family of Giaiſtan in * {/and/iire, where 
Me was bo An. My Mother's Brother, Edward 
C, Eq; (who gave me my Chriſtian Name) 
bu ng the laſt Heir Male of it, the Family is 
now exunct. I ſhall only add, that in Wright's 
Hitory of Rutlandſtire, publith'd in 1684, the 
C.iry's are recorded as Sheriffs and Members of 
Parliament from the Reign of Henry VII. to 
the latter End of Charles I. in whoſe Cauſe 
cuicky Sir Auteny Galley, my Mother's Grand- 

father, 
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tather, ſunk his Eſtate from Three Thouſand 
to about Three Hunded per Arnnum. 

In the Year 1682, at little more than Ten 
Years of Age, I was ſent to the Free- School of 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, where I ſtaid till 1 
got through it, from the loweſt Form to the 
uppermoſt. And ſuch Learning as that School 
could give me, is the moſt I pretend to (which 
tho' I have not utterly forgot, I cannot ſay I 
have much improv'd by Study) but even there 
I remember I was the fame inconſiſtent Crea- 
ture J have been ever ſince! always in full Spi- 
Tits, in ſome ſmall Capacity to do right, but 
in a more frequent Alacrity to do wrong ; and 
conſequently often under a worſe Character 
than I wholly deferv'd: A giddy Negligence 
always poſleſs'd me, and ſo much, that I re- 
member I was once whipp'd for my Theme, tho' 
my Maſter told me, at the fame time, what 
was good of it was better than any Boy's in the 
Form. And (whatever Shame it may be to 
own it) I have obſerv'd the fame odd Fate has 
frequently attended the Courſe of my later Con- 
duct in Life. The unſkilful Openneſs, or in 
plain Terms, the Indiſcretion I have always 
acted with from my Youth, has drawn more 
IIl-will towards me, than Men of worſe Morals 
and more Wit might have met with. My Ig- 
norance, and want of Jealouſy of Mankind has 
been fo ſtrong, that it is with ReluQance I cven 
yet believe any Perſon, I am acquainted with, 
can be capable of Envy, Malice, or Ingrati- 
tude; And to ſhew you what a Mortification it 
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was to me, in my very boyiſh Days, to find 
myſelf miſtaken, give me leave to tell you a 
School Story. 

A great Boy, near the Head taller than my- 
ſelf, in ſome Wrangle at Play had inſulted me ; 
upon which I was fool-hardy enough to give 
him a Box on the Ear; the Blow was ſoon re- 
turn'd with another, that brought me under 
him, and at his Mercy. Another Lad, whom 
I really lov'd, and thought a good-natur'd one, 
cry'd out with ſome Warmth, to my Antagoniſt, 
(while I was down) Beat him, beat him ſound- 
ly! This ſo amaz'd me, that I loſt all my Spi- 
rits to reſiſt, and burſt into Tears! When the 
Fray was over, I took my Friend aſide, and 
aſk'd him, how he came to be ſo earneſtly a- 
gainſt me? To which, with ſome glouting 
Confuſion, he reply'd, Becauſe you are always 
jeering, and making a Jeſt of me to every Boy 
in the School, Many a Miſchicf have I 
brought upon myſelf by the ſame Folly in riper 
Life. Whatever Reaſon I had to reproach my 
Companion's declaring againſt me, I had none 
to wonder at it, while I was fo often hurting 
him : Thus I deſerv'd his Enmity, by my not 
having Senſe enough to know I had hurt him; 
and he hated me, becauſe he had not Senſc enough 
to know, that-I never intended to hurt him. 

As this is the firſt remarkable Error of my 
Lite I can recollect, I cannot paſs it by without 
throwing out ſome further Reflections upon it; 
whether flat or ſpirited, new or common, falſe 
or true, right or wrong, they will be ſtill my 


own, 
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own, and conſequently like me; I will there- 
fore boldly go on; for I am only obliged to 
give you my cun, and not a goed Picture, to 
ſhew as well the Weakneſs, as the Strength 
of my Underſtanding. It is not on what 1 
write, but on my Reader's Curioſity I rely to 
be read through : At worſt, tho' the Impar- 
tial may be tired, the Ill- natured (no ſmall 

Number) I know will ſee the bottom of me. 
What I obſerved then, upon my having un- 
deſignedly provok'd my School-Friend into 
an Enemy, is a common Caſe in Society ; 
Errors of this kind often four the Blood of 
Acquaintance into an inconceivable Averſion, 
where it is little ſuſpected. It is not enough 
to ſay of your Raillery, that you intended no 
Offence ; if the Perſon you offer it to has ei- 
ther a wrong Head, or wants a Capacity to 
make that Diſtinction, it may have the ſame 
Efſe& as the Intention of the groſſeſt Injury: 
And in reality, it you know his Parts are too 
flow to return it in kind, it is a vain and 
idle Inhumanity, and ſometimes draws the Ag- 
greſſor into Difficulties not eafily got out of: 
Or, to give the Caſe more Scope, ſuppoſe your 
Friend may have a paſſive Indulgence for your 
Mirth, if you find him filent at it; tho” 
you were as intrepid as Cæſar, there can be 
no Excuſe for your not leaving it off, When 
you are conſcious that your Antagoniſt can 
give as well as take, then indeed the ſmart- 
er the Hit, the more agreeable the Party: 
A Man of chearful Senſe, among Friends, will 
T never 
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never be grave upon an Attack of this Kind» 
but rather thank you that you have given 
him a Right to be even with you : There are 
few Men (tho' they may be Maſters of both) 
that on ſuch occaſions had not rather ſhew 
their Parts than their Courage, and the Pre- 
ference is juſt ; a Bull-Dog may have one, and 
only a Man can have the other. Thus it hap- 
pens, that in the coarſe Merriment of common 
People, when the Jeſt begins to ſwell into 
earneſt ; for want of this Election you may ob- 
ſerve, he that has leaſt Wit generally gives the 
firſt Blow. Now, as among the better ſort, a 
Readineſs of Wit is not always a Sign of in- 
trifick Merit; ſo the want of that Readineſs 
15 no Reproach to a Man of plain Senſe and 
Civility, who therefore (methipks) ſhould ne- 
ver have theſe Lengths of Liberty taken with 
him. Wit there becomes abſurd, if not inſo- 
lent ; ill-natur'd I am ſure it is, which Impu- 
tation a generous Spirit will always avoid, for 
the fame Reaſon that a Man of real Honour 
will never ſend a Challenge to a Cripple. The 
inward Wounds that are given by the incon- 
fiderate Infults of Wit, to thoſe that want it, 
are as dangerous as thoſe given by Oppreſſion 
to Inferiors; as long in healing, and perhaps 
never forgiven. There is beſides (and little 
worſe than this) a mutual Groſſneſs in Rail- 
lery, that ſometimes is more painful to the 
Hearers that are not concerned in it, than to 
the Perſons engaged. I have ſeen a Couple 
of theſe clumſy Combatants drub one another 
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with as little Manners or Mercy as if they had 
two Flails in their Hands; Children at Play 
with Caſe-knives could not give you more Ap- 
prehenſion of their doing one another a Miſchicf. 
And yet, when the Conteſt has been over, the 
Zoobys have looked round them for Approba- 
tion, and upon being told they were admi- 
rably well match'd, have fat down (bedaub'd 
as they were) contented at making it a drawa 
Battle. After all that I have ſaid, there is no 
clearer way of giving Rules tor Raillery, than 
by Example. 

There are two Perſons now living, who, 
tho' very different in their Manner, are, as far 
as my Judgment reaches, complete Maſters 
of it; one of a more polite and extenſive 
Imagination, the other of a Knowledge more 
cloſely uſeful to the Buſineſs of Life: The 
one gives you perpetual Pleaſure, and ſcems 
always to be taking it; the other ſeems to 
take none, till his Buſineſs is over, and then 
gives you as much as if Pleature were his only 
Buſineſs. The one enjoys his Fortune; the 
other thinks it firſt neceſſary to make it ; though 
that he will enjoy it then, I cannot be poſi- 
tive ; -becauſe when a Man has once picked up 
more than he wants, he is apt to think it a 
Weakneſs to ſuppoſe he has enough. But as I 
don't remember ever to have ſeen theſe Gentle- 
men in the ſame Company, you mutt give me 
leave to take them ſeparately. 

The firſt of them, then, has a Title, and 
— no matter what; I am not to ſpeak of 

the 
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the great, but the happy Part of his Cha- 


| racter, and in this one lingle Light; not of 
his being an illuſtrious, but a delightful Com- 
anion, 

In Converſation he is ſeldom filent but when 
he is attentive, nor ever ſpeaks without excit- 
ing the Attention of others; and tho' no Man 
might with leſs Diſpleaſure to his Hearers 
engroſs the Talk of the Company, he has a 
Patience in his Vivacity that chuſes to divide 
it, and rather gives more Freedom than he 
takes; his ſharpeſt Replies having a Mix- 
ture of Politeneſs that few have the Command 
of; his Expreſſion is eaſy, ſhort, and clear; a 
ſtiff or ſtudied Word never comes from him; 
it is in a Simplicity of Style that he gives the 
higheſt Surprize, and his Ideas are always ad- 
apted to the Capacity and Taſte of the Per- 
fon he ſpeaks to: Perhaps you will under- 
ſtand me better, if I give you a particular In- 
ſtance of it. A Perſon at the Univerſity, who 
from being a Man of Wit, eaſily became his 
Acquaintance there, from that Acquaintance 
found no Difficulty in being made one of his 
Chaplains: This Perſon afterwards leading a 
Lite that did no great Honour to his Cloth, 
obliged his Patron to take ſome gentle Notice 
of it; but as his Patron knew the Patient was 
ſqueamiſh, he was induced to ſweeten the Me- 
dicine to his Taſte, and therefore with a Smile 
of Good-humour told him, that if to the ma- 
ny Vices he had already, he would give him- 
{elf the trouble to add one more, he did not 
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doubt but his Reputation might ſtill be ſet up 


again. Sir Crape, who could have no Aver- 
ſion to ſo pleaſant a Doſe, deſiring to know 
what it might be, was anſwered, Hypocriſy, 
Doctor, only a little Hypocriſy ! This plain 
Reply can need no Comment ; but ex pede 
Herculem, he is every where proportionable, 


I think I have heard him ſince ſay, the Doctor 


thought Hypocriſy ſo deteſtable a Sin, that he 
dy'd without committing it. In a word, this 
Gentleman gives Spirit to Society the Moment 
he comes into it, and whenever he leaves it, 
they who have Buſineſs have then leiſure to go 
about it. 

Having often had the Honour to be myſelf 
the But of his Raillery, I muſt own I have 
received more Pleaſure from his lively Manner 
of raiſing the Laugh againſt me, than I could 
have felt from the ſmootheſt Flattery of a ſeri- 
ous Civility. Tho' Wit flows from him with 
as much Eaſe as common Senſe from another, 
he is fo little elated wich the Advantage he 
may have over you, that whenever your good 
Fortune gives it againſt him, he ſeems more 
pleaſed with it on your fide than his own. 
The only Advantage he makes of his Superi- 
ority of Rank is, that by always waving it 
himſelf, his inferior finds he is under the great- 
er Obligation not to torget it. 

When the Conduct of ſocial Wit is under 
ſuch Regulations, how delighttul muſt thoſe 
Convivia, thoſe Meals of Converſation be, 
where ſuch a Member preſides; who can 
| with 
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with ſo much Eaſe (as Svakeſprar phraſes it) 
ſet the Table in a rear. I am in no pain that 
theſe imperfect Out- lines will be applied to 
the Perſon I mean, becaule every one who has 
the Happinels to know him, muſt know how 
much more in this particular Attitude is want- 
ing to be like him. 

The other Gentleman, whoſe bare Interjec- 
tions of Laughter have Humour in them, is ſo 
far from having a Title that he has loſt his 
real Name, which ſome Years ago he ſuffer'd his 
Friends to railly him out of; in lieu of which 
they have equipped him with one they thought 
had a better Sound in good Company. He is 
the firſt Man of fo fociable a Spirit, that I ever 
new capable of quitting the Allurements of Wit 
and Pleaſure, for a ſtrong Application to Buſi- 
neſs; in his Youth (for there was a Time when 
de was young) he ſet out in all the hey-day 
E xpences of a modiſh Man of Fortune; but 

ding himſelf over-weighted with Appetite, 

he grew reſtiſt, kick d up in the middle of the 

Courſe, and turned his back upon his Frolicks 
HDroad, to think of improving his Eſtate at 
home: In order to which, he clapt Collars upon 
his Coach-Horſes, and that their Mettle might 
it run over other People, he ty d a Plough to 
their Tails, which tho' it might give them a 
more flovenly «Air, would enable him to keep 
them fatter in a foot-pace with a whiſtling 
Pcaiant beſide them, than in a full trot, with 
a hot-headed Coachman behind them. In 
thele unpolite Amuſements he has laugh'd like 
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a Rake, and look'd about him like a Farmer, 


for many Years. As his Rank and Station of- 
ten find him in the beſt Company, his eaſy 
Humour, whenever he is called to it, can ſtill 
make himſelf the Fiddle of it. 

And tho' ſome ſay, he looks upon the Fol- 
lies of the World like too ſevere a Philoſopher, 
yet he rather chuſes to laugh than to grieve 
at them ; to paſe his time therefore more eaſily 
in it, he often endeavours to conceal himſelf, 
by aſſuming the Air and Taſte of a Man in 
Faſhion; ſo that his only Uneaſineſs ſeems 
to be, that he cannot quite prevail with his 
Friends to think him a worſe Manager, than 
he really is; for they carry their Raillery to 
ſuch a Height, that it ſometimes riſes to a 
Charge of downright Avarice againſt him. 
Upon which Head, it is no eaſy matter to be 
more merry upon him, than he will be up- 
on himſelf. Thus while he ſets that Infu mi- 
ty in a pleaſant Light, he ſo diſarms your Pre- 
judice, that if he has it not, you can't find 
in your Heart to wiſh he were without it. 
Whenever he is attacked where he ſeems to 
lie ſo open, if his Wit happens not to be ready 
for you, he receives you with an aſſenting 
Laugh, till he has gained time enough to whet 
it ſharp enough for a Reply, which ſeldom 
turns out to his Diſadvantage. It you are too 
ſtrong for him (which may poſſibly happen 
from his being obliged to defend the weak 
fide of the Queſtion) his laſt Reſourſe is 10 
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join in the Laugh, till he has got himſelf off 
by an itonical Applauſe of your Superiority. 
If I were capable of Envy, what I have 
obſerved of this Gentleman would certainly 
incline me to it; for ſure to get through the 
neceſſary Cares of Lite, with a Train of Plea- 
ſures at our Heels, in vain calling after us, 
to give a conſtant Preference to the Buſineſs of 
the Day, and yet be able to laugh while we 
are about it, to make even Society the ſub- 
ſervient Reward of it, is a State of Happineſs 
which the graveſt Precepts of moral Wiſdom 
will not eafily teach us to exceed. When I 
ſpeak of Happineſs, I go no higher than that 
which is contained in the World we now tread 
upon; and when I ſpeak of Laughter, I don't 
fimply mean that which every Oaf is capable 
of, but that which has its ſenſible Motive and 
proper Seaſon, which is not more limited than 
recommended by that indulgent Philoſophy, 
Cum ratione inſanire. 
When I look into my preſent Self, and after- 
wards caſt my Eye round all my Hopes, I 
don't fee any one Purſuit of them that ſhould 
ſo reaſonably ronze me out of a Nod in my 
Great Chair, as a Call to thoſe agreeable Par- 


ties I have ſometimes the Happineſs to mix 


with, where I always aſſert the equal Liberty of 
leaving them, when my Spirits have done their 

beſt with them. 
Now, Sir, as I have been making my way 
for above Forty Years through a Crowd of 
Cares, 
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Cares, (all which, by the Favour of Provi- 
dence, I have honeſtly got rid of) is it a time 
of Day for me to leave off theſe Fooleries, and 
to ſet up a new Character? Can it be worth 
my while to waſte my Spirits, to bake my 
Blood, with ſerious Contemplations, and per- 
haps impair my Health, in the fruitleſs Study 
of advancing myſelf into the better Opinion of 
thoſe very—very few Wiſe Men that are as old 
as I am? No, the Part I have acted in real 
Life, ſhall be all of a piece, 


Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit. Hor. 


I will not go out of my Character, by ſtraining 
to be wiſer than I can be, or by being more 
affectedly penſive than I need be; whatever I 
am, Men of Senſe will know me to be, put on 
what Diſguiſe I will ; I can no more put off my 
Follies, than my Skin ; I have often try'd, but 
they ſtick too cloſe to me; nor am I ſure my 
Friends are diſpleaſed with them; for, beſides 
that in this Light I afford them frequent matter 
of Mirth, they may poſſibly be leſs uneaſy at 
their un Foibles, when they have ſo old a Pre- 
cedent to keep them in Countenance : Nay, 
there are ſome frank enough to confeſs, they 
envy what they laugh at; and when I have 
ſeen others, whoſe Rank and Fortune have laid 
a ſort of Reſtraint upon their Liberty of plea- 
ſing their Company, by pleaſing themſelves, I 
have ſaid ſoftly to myſelt, Well, there is 
ſome Advantage in having neither Rank nor 
C 
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Fortune ! Not but there are among them a 
third Sort, who have the particular Happineſs 
of unbending into the very Wantonneſs of 
Good-humour, without depreciating their Dig- 
nity : He that is not Maſter of that Freedom, 
let his Condition be never ſo exalted, muſt 
ſtill want ſomething to come up to the Happi- 
neſs of his Inferiors who enjoy it. If Socrates 
cou'd take pleaſure in playing at Even er Odd 
with his Children, or Ageſilaus divert himſelf 
in riding the Hobby-horſe with them, am I ob- 
lig'd to be as eminent as either of them before 
I] am as frolickſome? If the Emperor Adrian, 
near his death, cou'd play with his very Soul, 
his Animula, &c. and regret that it cou'd be no 
longer compamionable ; if Greatneſs, at the 
fame time was not the Delight he was fo loth 
to part with, fare then theſe chearful Amuſe- 
ments I am contending for, muſt have no in- 
conſiderable ſhare in our Happineſs ; he that 
does not chuſe to live his own way, ſuffers o- 
thers to chuſe for him. Give me the Joy 1 
always took in the End of an old Song, 


My Mind, my Mind is @a Kingdom to me! 


If I can pleafe myſelf with my own Follies, 
have not I a plentiful Proviſion for Life? If 
the World thinks me a Trifler, I don't deſire 
to break in upon their Wiſdom ; let them call 
me any Fool, but an Unchearful one; I live as 
I write ; while my Way amuſes me, it's as well 
as I with it; when another writes better, I can 
Uke him too, tho he ſhou'd not like me. Not 
our 
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our great Imitator of Horace himſelf can have 
more Pleaſure in writing his Verſes, than I 
have in reading them, tho' I ſometimes find 
myſelf there (as Shakeſpear terms it) diſpraiſing- 
ly ſpoken of : If he 1s a little free with me, I 
am generally in good Company, he is as blunt 
with my Betters; ſo that even here I might 
laugh in my turn. My Superiors, perhaps, 
may be mended by him ; but, for my part, I 
own myſelf incorrigible: I look upon my Fol- 
lies as the beſt part of my Fortune, and am 
more concern'd to be a good Huſband of Them, 
than of That; nor do I believe I ſhall ever be 
rhim'd out of them. And, if I don't miſtake, 
I am ſupported in my way of thinking by 
Horace himſelf, who, in excuſe of a looſe 
Writer, fays, 

Pretulerim ſcriptor delirus, inerſque videri, 

Dum mea deleFent, mala me, aut denique 

Fallant, 

Quam ſapere, et ringi 
which, to ſpeak of myſelf as a looſe Philoſo- 
pher, I have thus ventur'd to imitate : 


Me, while my laughing Follies can deceive, | 


Bleſt in the dear Delirium let me live, 
Rather than wiſely know my Wants and grieve. 


We had once a merry Monarch of our own, 
who thought Chearfulneſs ſo valuable a Bleſſing, 
that he would have quitted one of his Kingdoms 
where he cou'd not enjoy it; where, among 
many other Conditions they had ty'd him to, 
his ſober Subjects wou'd not ſuffer hum to laugh 
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on a Sunday; and tho' this might not be the 
avow'd Cauſe of his Elopement, I am not ſure, 
had he had no other, that this alone might not 
have ſerv d his turn; at leaſt, he has my hearty 
Approbation either way ; for had I been under 
the ſame Reſtriftion, tho' my ſtaying were to 
have made me his Succeſſor, I ſhou'd rather 
have choſen to follow him. 

How far his Subjects might be in the right, 
is not my Affair to determine; perhaps they 
were wiſer than the Frogs in the Fable, and 
rather choſe to have a Log, than a Stork for 
their King; yet I hope it will be no Offence 
to ſay, that King Log himſelf muſt have made 
but a very ſimple Figure in Hiſtory. 

The Man who chuſes never to laugh, or 
whoſe becalm'd Paſſions know no Motion, 
ſeems to me only in the quiet State of a green 
Tree; he vegetates, tis true, but ſhall we ſay 
he lives? Now, Sir, for Amuſement. —Reader, 
take heed! for I find a ſtrong impulſe to talk 
impertinently ; if therefore you are not as fond 
of ſeeing, as I am of ſhewing myſelf in all my 
Lights, you may turn over two Leaves toge- 
ther, and leave what follows to thoſe who have 
more Curioſity, and leſs to do with their Time, 
than you have.— As I was ſaying then, let us, 
for Amuſement, advance this, or any other 
Prince, to the moſt glorious Throne, mark out 
his Empire in what Clime you pleaſe, fix him 
on the higheſt Pinnacle of unbounded Power ; 
and in that State let us enquire into his degree 


of Happinefs ; make him at once the y_ 
an 
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and the Envy of his Neighbours, ſend his Am- 
bition out to War, and gratify it with extended 
Fame and Victories ; bring him in triumph 
home, with great unhappy Captives behind 
him, through the Acclamations of his People, 
to repoſſeſs his Realms in Peace. Well, when 
the Duſt has been bruſht from his Purple, what 
will he do next? Why, this envy'd Monarch 
(who, we will allow to have a more exalted 
Mind than to be delighted with the trifling Flat- 
teries of a congratulating Circle) will chuſe to 
retire, I preſume, to enjoy in private the Con- 
templation of his Glory ; an Amuſement, you 
will fay, that well becomes his Station! But 
there, in that pleaſing Rumination, when he 
has made up his new Account of Happineſs, 
how much, pray, will be added to the Balance 
more than as it ſtood before his laſt Expedition ? 
From what one Article will the Improvement 
of it appear? Will it ariſe from the conſcious 
Pride of having done his weaker Enemy an 
Injury? Are his Eyes fo dazzled with falſc 
Glory, that he thinks it a leſs Crime in him to 
break into the Palace of his Princely Neigh- 
bour, becauſe he gave him time to defend it, 
than for a Subject feloniouſly to plunder the 
Houſe of a private Man? Or is the Outrage of 
Hunger and Neceſſity more enormous than the 


Ravage of Ambition? Let us even ſuppoſe 


the wicked Uſage of the World, as to that 
Point, may keep his Conſcience quiet; till, 
what is he to do with the infinite Spoil that 
his imperial Rapine has brought home ? Is he 
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to fit down, and vainly deck himſelf with the 
Jewels which he has plunder'd from the Crown 
of another, whom Self- defence had compell'd 
to oppoſe him? No, let us not debaſe h's Glory 
into ſo low a Weakneſs. What Appetite, then, 
are theſe ſhining Treaſures food for? Is their 
vaſt Value in ſeeing his vulgar Subjects ſtare at 
them, wiſe Men ſmile at them, or his Children 
play with them ? Or can the new Extent of 
his Dominions add a Cubit to his Happineſs ? 
Was not his Empire wide enough before to do 
good in? And can it add to his Delight that 
now no Monarch has ſuch room to do miſchief 
in? But farther; if even the great Auguſlus, to 
whoſe Reign ſuch Praiſes ate given, cou'd not 
enjoy his Days of Peace, free trom the Terrors 
of repeated Conſpiracies, which loſt him more 
Quiet to ſuppreſs, than his Ambition coſt him 
to provoke them. What human Eminence is 
ſecure? In what private Cabinet then muſt 
this wondrous Monarch lock up his Happineſs, 
that common Eyes are never to behold it? Is it, 
like his Perſon, a Priſoner to its own Superiori- 
ty? Or does he at laſt poorly place it in the 
Triumph of his injurious Devaſtations ? One 
Moment's Search into himſelf will plainly ſhew 
him, that real and reaſonable Happineſs can 
have no Exiſtence without Innocence and Li- 
berty. What a Mockery is Greatneſs without 
them? How loneſome muſt be the Life of that 
Monarch, who, while he governs only by 
being fear'd, is reſtrain'd from letting down 
his Grandeur ſometimes to forget himſelf, and 

to 
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to humanize him into the Bene volence and Joy 
of Society? To throw oft his cumberſume 
Robe of Majeſty to be a Man without Diſguiſc, 
to have a ſenſible Taſte of Life in its Simplici- 
ty, till be confeſs, from the ſweet Experience, 
that dulce e/t defipere in loco, was no Fool's Phi- 
loſophy. Or it the gawdy Charms of Pre-cmi- 
nence are ſo ſtrong that they leave him no Senſe 
of a leſs pompous, tho' a more rational Enjoy- 
ment, none ſure can envy him, but thoſe who 
are the Dupes of an equally fantaſtick Am- 
bition. 

My Imagination is quite heated and fatigued, 
in dreſſing up this Phantome of Felicity; but 
I hope it has not made me ſo far milunder- 
ſtood, as not to have allow'd, that in all the 
Diſpenſations of Providence, the Exerciſe of a 
great and virtuous Mind is the molt elevated 
State of Happineſs: No, Sir, I am not for ſet- 
ting up Gaiety againſt Wiſdom ; nor for pre- 
ferring the Man of Pleaſure to the Philoſopher ; 
but for ſhewing, that the Wiſeſt, or greateſt 
Man, is very near an unhappy Man, if the 
unbending Amuſements I am contending for, 
are not ſometimes admitted to relieve him. 

How far I may have over-rated theſe Amuſe- 
ments, let graver Caſuiſts decide; whether they 
affirm, or reject, what I have aſſerted, hurts 
not my Purpoſe; which is not to give Laws to 
others; but to ſhew by what Laws 1 govern 
myſelf: If I am miſguided, 'tis Nature's Fault, 
and I follow her, from this Perſuation ; That 


as Nature has diſtinguiſh d our Specics from 
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the mute Creation, by our Rifibility, her De- 
ſign muſt have been, by that Faculty, as evi- 
dently to raife our Happineſs, as by our Os Su- 
blime (our erected Faces) to lift the Dignity of 
our Form above them. 

Notwithſtanding all I have faid, I am afraid 
there is an abſolute Power, in what is fimply 
call'd our Conſtitution, that will never admit 
of other Rules for Happineſs, than her own ; 
from which (be we never ſo wiſe or weak) 
without Divine Aſſiſtance, we only can receive 
it; So that all this my Parade, and Grimace of 
Philoſophy, has been only making a mighty 
Merit of following my own Inclination. A 
very natural Vanity ! Though it is ſome ſort of 
Satisfaction to know it does not impoſe upon 
me. Vanity again ! However, think it what 
you will that has drawn me into this copious 
Digreſſion, tis now high time to drop it: I 
ſhall therefore in my next Chapter return to my 
School, from whence, I fear, I have too long 
been Truant, 
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He that writes of himſelf, not eafily tir d. Boys 
may give Men Leſſons. The Author's Prefer- 
ment at School attended with Misfortunes. The 
Danger of Merit among Equals. Of Satyriſts 
and Backbiters. What effect they have had upun 
the Author. Stanzas publiſhed by himſelf a- 
gainſt himſelf. 

SPAR 'T often makes me ſmile, to think how 
contentedly I have ſet myſelf down, to 
write my ownLife; nay, and with leſs 
Concern for what may be ſaid of it, 
than I ſhould feel, were I to do the fame for a 
deceaſed Acquaintance. This you will eaſily ac- 
count for, when you conſider, that nothing 
gives a Coxcomb more delight, than when you 
ſuffer him to talk of himſelf ; which ſweet Li- 
berty I here enjoy for a whole Volume together! 
A Privilege which neither could be allowed me, 
nor would become me to take, in the Company 
I am generally admitted to ; but here, when 
I have all the Talk to myſelf, and have no 
body to interrupt and contradict me, ſure, to 
ſay whatever I have a mind other People ſhould 
know of me, is a Pleaſure which none but Au- 
thors, as vain as myſelf, can conceive. 
But to my Hiſtory. 

However little 'worth notice the Life of a 

School-boy may be ſuppoſed to contain, yet, 
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as the Paſſions of Men and Children have 
much the ſame Motives, and differ very little in 
their Effects, unleſs where the elder Experi- 
ence may be able to conceal them : As there- 
fore what ariſes from the Boy, may poſſibly be 
a Leſſon to the Man, I ſhall venture to relate 
a Fact, or two, that happened while I was till 
at School. 

In February, 1684-5, died King Charles II. 
who being the only King I had ever ſeen, 1 
remember (young as I was) his Death made 
a ſtrong Impreſſion upon me, as it drew Tears 
from the Eyes of Multitudes, who looked no 
further into him than I did : But it was, then, 
a fort of School-Doctrine to regard our Mo- 
narch as a Deity ; as in the former Reign it was 
to inſiſt he was accountable to this World, as 
well as to that above him. But what, per- 
haps, gave King Charles II. this peculiar Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo many Hearts, was his affable and 
eaſy Manner in converſing; which is a Qua- 
lity that goes farther with the greater Part of 
Mankind than many higher Virtues, which, 
in a Prince, might more immediately regard 
the publick Proſperity. Even his indolent A- 
muſement of playing with his Dogs, and feed- 
ing his Ducks, in St. James's Park, (which I 
have ſeen him do) made the common People 
adore him, and conſequently overlook in him, 
what, in a Prince of a different Temper, they 
might have been out of humour at. 

I cannot help remembring one more Parti- 
cular in thoſe Times, tho' it be quite foreign 
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as the Paſſions of Men and Children have 
much the ſame Motives, and differ very little in 
their Eftects, unleſs where the elder Experi- 
ence may be able to conceal them : As there- 
fore what ariſes from the Boy, may poſſibly be 
a Leſſon to the Man, I ſhall venture to relate 
a Fact, or two, that happened while I was till 
at School. 

In February, 1684-5, died King Charles II. 
who being the only King I had ever ſeen, I 
remember (young as I was) his Death made 
a ſtrong Impreſſion upon me, as it drew Tears 
trom the Eyes of Multitudes, who looked no 
further into him than I did: But it was, then, 
a fort of School-Doctrine to regard our Mo- 
narch as a Deity ; as in the former Reign it was 
to inſiſt he was accountable to this World, as 
well as to that above him. But what, per- 
haps, gave King Charles II. this peculiar Poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo many Hearts, was his affable and 
eaſy Manner in converſing ; which is a Qua- 
lity that goes farther with the greater Part of 
Mankind than many higher Virtues, which, 
in a Prince, might more immediately regard 
the publick Proſperity. Even his indolent A- 
muſement of playing with his Dogs, and feed- 
ing his Ducks, in St. James's Par, (which I 
have ſeen him do) made the common People 
adore him, and conſequently overlook in him, 
what, in a Prince of a difterent 'Temper, they 
might have been out of humour at. 

I cannot help remembring one more Parti- 
cular in thoſe Times, tho' it be quite foreign 
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to what will follow. I was carried by my 
Father to the Chapel in I biteball; where 1 
ſaw the King, and his Royal Brother the then 
Duke of Vork, with him in the Cloſet, and 
preſent during the whole Divine Service. Such 
Diſpenſation, it ſeems, for his Intereſt, had 
that unhappy Prince, from his real Religion, 
to aſſiſt at another, to which his Heart was fo 
utterly averſe.— I now proceed to the Facts 
I promiſed to ſpeak of. 

King Charles his Death was judg'd, by our 
School-maſter, a proper Subject to lead the 
Form I was in, into a higher kind of Exer- 
ciſe ; he therefore enjoin'd us, ſeverally, to 
make his Funeral Oration : This fort of Taſk, 
ſo entirely new to us all, the Boys received 
with Aſtoniſhment, as a Work above their Ca- 
pacity; and tho' the Maſter perſiſted in his 
Command, they one and all, except myſelf, 
reſolved to decline it. But I, Sir, who was 
ever giddily forward, and thoughtleſs of Con- 
ſequences, ſet myſelf roundly to work, and 
got through it as well as I could. I remem- 
ber to this Hour, that ſingle Topick of his At- 
fability (which made me mention it before) 
was the chief Motive that warmed me into 
the Undertaking; and to ſhew how very childiſh 
a Notion I had of his Character at that time, 
I raiſed his Humanity, and Love of thoſe who 
ſerv'd him, to ſuch Height, that I imputed 
his Death to the Shock he received from the 
Lord Arlington's being at the point of Death, 
about a Week before him, This Oration, 
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ſuch as it was, I produc'd the next Morning: All 
the other Boys pleaded their Inability, which 
the Maſter taking rather as a Mark of their 
Modeſty than their Idleneſs, only ſeemed to 
muniſh, by ſetting me at the Head of the Form: 
A Preferment dearly bought! Much happicr 
had I been to have ſunk my Performance in 
the general Modeſty of declining it. A moſt 
uncomfortable Life I led among them, for 
many a Day after! I was fo jeer'd, laugh'd 
at, and hated as a pragmatical Baſtard (School- 
boys Language) who had betray'd the whole 
Form, that ſcarce any of them would keep me 
company; and tho” in fo far advanced me into 
the Maſter's Favour that he would often take 
me from the School, to give me an Airing 
with him on Horſeback, while they were left 
to their Leſſons; you may be ſure ſuch en- 
vy'd Happineſs did not encreaſe their Good- 
will to me : Notwithſtanding which, my Stu- 
pidity could take no warning from their Treat- 
ment. An Accident of the ſame Nature hap- 
n'd ſoon after, that might have frighten'd 

a Boy of a meek Spirit from attempting any 
thing above the loweſt Capacity. On the 23d 
of April following, being the Coronation-Day of 
the new King, the School petition'd the Maſter 
for leave to play; to which he agreed, pro- 
vided any of the Boys would produce an Eu- 
gliſb Ode upon that Occaſion. — The very 
Word, Ode, I know, makes you ſmile already; 
and fo it does me; not only becauſe it ſtill 
makes ſo many poor Devils turn Wits upon it, 
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but from a more agreeable Motive; from a 
Reflection of how little I then thought that, 
half a Century afterwards, I ſhould be called 
upon twice a Year, by my Poſt, to make the 
fame kind of Oblations to an wnexceptionable 
Prince, the ſerene Happineſs of whoſe Reign 
my halting Rhimes are ſtill ſo unequal to. 
This, I own, is Vanity without Diſguiſe ; 
but, Hæc om meminiſſe juvat : The Remem- 
brance of the miſerable Proſpect we had then 
before us, and have ſince eſcaped by a Revo- 
lution, is now a Pleaſure, which, without that 
Remembrance, I could not ſo heartily have 
enjoyed. The Ode I was ſpeaking of fell to 
my Lot, which, in about half an Hour I 
produced. I cannot ſay it was much above 
the merry Stile of Sing! Sing the Day, and 


ing the Song, in the Farce: Yet bad as it 


was, it ſcrved to get the Schoal a Play-day, 
and to make me not a little vain upon it; 
which laſt Effect ſo diſguſted my Play-fellows, 
that they left me out of the Party I had moſt 
a mind to be of in that Day's Recreation. But 
their Ingratitude ſervd only to increaſe my 
Vanity; for I conſidered them as ſo many 
beaten Tits, that had juſt had the Mortiſication 
of ſeeing my Hack of a Pegaſus come in be- 
fore them. This low Paſſion is ſo rooted in 
our Nature, that ſometimes riper Heads cannot 
govern it. I have met with much the ſame 
filly fort of Coldneſs, even from my Contem- 
poraties of the Theatre, from having the ſu- 
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perfluous Capacity of writing myſelf the Cha- 
racers | have acted, 

Here, perhaps, I may again ſeem to be vain ; 
but if all theſe Facts are true (as true they are) 
how can I help it? Why am I obliged to 
conceal them ? The Merit of the beſt of them 
is not ſo extraordinary as to have warn'd me to 
be nice upon it; and the Praiſe due to them is 
ſo ſmall a Fiſh, it was ſcarce worth while to 
throw my Line into the Water for it. If 1 
confeſs my Vanity while a Boy, can it be Va- 
nity, when a Man, to remember it * And 
if 1 have a tolerable Feature, will not that as 
much belong to my Picture as an Imperfecti- 
on? In a word, from what I have mentioned, 
I would obſerve only this; That when we arc 
conſcious of the leaſt comparative Merit in 
ourſelves, we ſhould take as much Care to 
conceal the Value we ſet upon it, as if it were 
a real Defect: To be elated, or vain upon it, 
is ſhewing your Money before People in want; 
ten to one, but ſome who may think you have 
too much, may borrow, or pick your Pocket be- 
fore you get home. He who aſſumes Praiſe to 
himſelf, the World will think, overpays himſelf. 
Even the Suſpicion of being vain, ought as 
much to be dreaded as the Guilt itſelf. Cæſar 
was of the fame Opinion in regard to his 
Wiie's Chaſtity. Praiſe, tho' it may be our 
Due, is not like a Bank-Bi//, to be paid upon 
Demand ; to be valuable, it muſt be voluntary. 
When we are dun'd for it, we have a Right 
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and Privilege to refuſe it. If Compulſion in- 
fiſts upon it, it can only be paid as Perſecution 
in Points of Faith is, in a counterfeit Coin. 
And who, ever, believ'd occafional Conformi- 
ty to be fincere? Nero, the moſt vain Cox- 
comb of a Tyrant that ever breath'd, cou'd not 
raiſe an unfeigned Applauſe of his Harp by 
military Execution; even where Praiſe is de- 
ſerv'd, Ill- nature and Self-conceit (Paſſions that 
poll a Majority of Mankind) will with leſs Re- 
luctance part with their Money than their Ap- 
probation. Men of the greateſt Merit are for- 
ced to ſtay till they die, before the World will 
fairly make up their Account : Then, indeed, 
you have a Chance for your full Due, becauſe 
it is leſs grudg'd when you are incapable of 
enjoying it: Then, perhaps, even Malice ſhall 
heap Praiſes upon your Memory; tho' not 
for your Sake, but that your ſurviving Compe- 
titors may ſuffer by a Compariſon. Tis from 
the fame Principle that Satyr ſhall have a 
thouſand Readers, where Panegyric has one. 
When I therefore find my Name at length, in 
the Satyrical Works of our moſt celebrated liv- 
ing Author, I never look upon thoſe Lines as 
Malice meant to me, (for he knows I never pro- 
vok'd it) but Profit to himſelf : One of his 
Points muſt be, to have many Readers: He 
conſiders that my Face and Name are more 
known than thoſe of many thouſands of more 
Conſequence in the Kingdom : That therefore, 
right or wrong, a Lick at the Laureat will al- 
ways be a ſure Bait, ad captandum vulgus, to 
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catch him little Readers: And that to gratify 
the Unlearned, by now and then interſperſing 
thoſe merry Sacrifices of an old Acquaintance 
to their Taſte, is a Piece of quite right Poetical 

Craft. | 

But as a little bad Poetry, is the greateſt 
Crime, he lays to my Charge, I am willing to 
ſubſcribe to his Opinion of it. That this ſort of 
Wit is one of the eaſieſt ways too, of pleaſing 
the generality of Readers, is evident from the 
comfortable Subſiſtance which our weekly Re- 
tailers of Politicks have been known to pick up, 
merely by making bold with a Government 
that had unfortunately neglected to find their 
Genius a better Employment. 

Hence too ariſes all that flat Poverty of Cen- 
ſure and Invective, that ſo often has a Run in 
our publick Papers, upon the Succeſs of a new 
Author; when, God knows, there is ſeldom 
above one Writer among hundreds in Being at 
the ſame time, whoſe Satyr a Man of com- 
mon Senſes ought to be mov'd at. When a 
Maſter in the Art is angry, then indeed, we 
ought to be alarm'd! How terrible a Weapon 
is Satyr in the Hand of a great Genius ? Yat 
even there, how liable is Prejudice to miſuſe it? 
How far, when general, it may reform our 
Mcrals, or what Cruelties it may inflict by be- 
ing angrily particular, is perhaps above my 
reach to determine. I ſhall therefore only beg 
leave to interpoſe what I fecl for others, whom 
it may perſonally have fallen upon. When I 
read thoſe mortifying Lines of our moſt emi- 
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nent Author, in his Character of Alticus At- 
{icus, whoſe Genius in Verſe, and whoſe Mo- 
rality in Proſe, has been fo juſtly admir'd) 
though I am charm'd with the Poetry, my 
Imagination is hurt at the Severity of it; and 
tho' I allow the Satyriſt to have had en. 
Provocation, yet, methinks, for that very 
Reaſon, he ought not to have troubled the 
Public with it: For, as it is obſerved in the 
242d Tatler, „In all Terms of Reproof, where 
* the Sentence appears to arife from perſonal 
© Hatred, or Paſſion, it is not then made the 
«© Cauſe of Mankind, but a Miſunderſtand- 
ing between two Perſons.” But if ſuch kind 
of Satyr has its inconteſtable Greatneſs ; if its 
exemplary Brizhtneſs may not mitlead inferior 
Wits into a barbarous Imitation of its Severity, 
then I have only admired the Verſes, and ex- 
poſed myſelf, by bringing them under fo ſcru- 
pulous a Reflection: But the Pain which the 
Acrimony of thoſe Verſes gave me, is, in ſome 
meaſure, allayed, in finding that this inimi- 
table Writer, as he advances in Years, has 
ſince had Candor enough to celebrate the ſame 
Perſon for his viſible Merit. Happy Genius! 
whoſe Verſe, like the Eye of Beauty, can heal the 
deepeſt Wounds with the leaſt Glance of Favour. 

Since I am got fo far into this Subject, you 
muſt give me leave to go thro” all I have a 
mind to fay upon it; becauſe I am not ſure, 
that in a more proper Place, my Memory 
may be to full of it. I cannot find, there- 
fore, from what Reaſon Satyr is allowed more 
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Licence than Comedy, or why either of them 
(to be admired) ought not to be limited by 
Decency and Juſtice. Let Juvenal and Ari- 
flophanes have taken what Liberties they pleaſe, 
if the Learned have nothing more than their 
Antiquity to juſtify their laying about them 
at that enormous Rate, I ſhall wiſh they had 
a better Excuſe for them] The perſonal Ridi- 
cule and Scurrility thrown upon Socrates, which 
Plutarch too condemns ; and the Boldneſs of 
Juvenal, in writing real Names over guilty 
Characters, I cannot think are to be pleaded 
in right of our modern Liberties of the ſame 
kind. Facit indignatio verſum, may be a very 
{pirited Expreſſion, and ſeems to give a Reader 
Hopes of a lively Entertainment : But I am 
afraid Reproof is in unequal Hands, when 
Anger is its Executioner ; and tho” an outrage- 
ous Invective may carry ſome Truth in it, yet it 
will never have that natural, eaſy Credit with 
us, which we give to the laughing Ironies of 
a coo] Head. The Satyr that can ſmile cir- 
cum præcerdia ludit, and ſeldom fails to bring 
the Reader quite over to his Side, whenever 
Ridicule and Folly are at variance. But when 
2 Perfon fatyriz'd is uſed with the extreameſt 
Rigour, he may ſometimes meet with Com- 
patizon, inſtead of Contempt, and throw back 
the Odium that was deſigned for him, upon 
the Author. When I would therefore diſarm 
the Satyriſt of this Indignation, I mean little 
more, than that I would take from him all 
private or perſonal Prejudice, and voy ſtill 
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leave him as much general Vice to ſcourge as 
he pleaſes, and that with as much Fire and 
Spirit as Art and Nature demand to enliven 
his Work, and keep his Reader awake. 
Againſt all this it may be bjected, That 
theſe are Laws which none but phlegmatic 
Writers will obſerve, and only Men of Emi- 
nence ſhould give, I grant it, and therefore 
only ſubmit them to Writers of better Judg- 
ment. I pretend not to reſtrain others from 
chuſing what I don't like ; they are welcome 
(if they pleaſe too) to think I offer theſe 
Rules, more from an Incapacity to break them, 
than from a moral Humanity. Let it be (0! 


ſtill, That will not weaken the Strength of 


what I have aſſerted, if my Aſſertion be true. 
And though I allow, that Provocation is not 
apt to weigh out its Reſentments by Drachms 
and Scruples, I ſhall ſtill think that no pub- 
lic Revenge can be honourable, where it is not 
limited by Juſtice ; and if Honour is infatiable 
in its Revenge, it loſes what it contends for, 
and finks itſelf, if not into Cruelty, at leaſt 
into Vain-glory. 

This ſo ſingular Concern which I have 
ſhewn for others, may naturally lead you to 
aſk me, what I feel for myſelf, when I am 
unfavourably treated by the elaborate Authors 
of our daily Papers. Shall I be fincere, and 
own my Frailty ? its uſual Effect is to make me 
vain ! For I conſider, if I were quite good for 
nothing, theſe Pidlers in Wit would not be 
concerned to take me to pieces, or (not to 
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be quite fo vain) when they moderately charge 
me with only Ignorance, or Dulneſs, I ſee no- 
thing in That, which an honeſt Man need be 
aſham'd of: There is many a good Soul, who, 
from thoſe ſweet Slumbers of the Brain, are 
never awaken'd by the leaſt harmful Thought ; 
and I am ſometimes tempted to think thoſe 
Retailers of Wit may be of the fame Claſs ; 
that what they write proceeds not from Malice, 
but Induſtry ; and that I ought no more to re- 
proach them than I would a Lawyer that pleads 
againſt me for his Fee; that their Detraction, 
like Dung, thrown upon a Meadow, tho" it 
may ſeem at firſt to deform the Proſpect, in 
a little time it will diſappear of itſelf, and 
leave an involuntary Crop of Praiſe behind 
It. 

When they confine themſelves to a ſobe: 
Criticiſm upon what I write ; if their Cen- 
ſure is juſt, what Anſwer can I make to it? 
If it is unjuſt, why ſhould I ſuppoſe that a 
ſenſible Reader will not fee it, as well as my- 
ſelf ?. Or, admit I were able to expoſe them, 
by a laughing Reply, will not that Reply 
beget a Rejoinder ? And though they might 
be Gainers, by having the worſt on't, in a 
Paper War, that is no Temptation for me to 
come into it. Or (to make both ſides leſs 
conſiderable) would not my bearing II-lan- 
guage, from a Chimney- ſweeper, do me leſs 
Harm, than it would be to box with him, 
tho' I were ſure to beat him? Nor indeed 
s the little Reputation I have as an Author, 
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worth the Trouble of a Defence. Then, as 
no Criticiſm can poſſibly make me worſe than 
I really am; ſo nothing I can ſay of myſelf can 
poſſibly make me better: When therefore a 
determined Critick comes arm'd with Wit and 
Outrage, to take from me that ſmall Pittance 
I have, I wou'd no more diſpute with him, 
than I wou'd reſiſt a Gentleman of the Road, 
to fave a little Pocket- Money. Men that arc 
in want themſelves, ſeldom make a Conſci- 
ence of taking it from others. Whoever 
thinks I have too much, is welcome to what 
Share of it he pleaſes: Nay, to make him 
more merciful (as I partly gueſs the worſt he 
can ſay of what I now write) I will prevent 
even the Impatation of his doing me Injuitice, 
and honeſtly ſay it myſelf, vig. That of all 
the Aſſurances I was ever guilty of, this, of 
writing my own Lite is the moſt hardy. I 
beg his Pardon! Impudent is what I 
ſhould have ſaid! That through every Page 
there runs a Vein of Vanity and Impertinence, 
which no French Enfigns memares ever came 
up to; but, as this is a common Error, 
preſume the Terms of Daating Trifler, Old 
Feel, or Conceited Coxcomb, will carry Con- 
tempt enough tor an impartial Cenſor to b2- 
ſtow on me; that my Style is unequal, pert, 
and frothy, patch'd and party-colour' d, like 
the Coat of an Ilarleguin; low and pompous, 
cramm'd with Epithets, ſtrew'd with Scraps 
of ſecond-hand Latin from common Quota- 
tions ; frequently aiming at Wit, without 
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ever hitting the Mark; a mere Ragouſt, toſs'd 
up from the Offals of other Authors : My Sub- 


ject below all Pens but my own, which, when- 


ever I keep to, is flatly daub'd by one eternal 
Egotiſm : That I want nothing but Wit, to be 
as an accompliſh'd a Coxcomb here, as ever I 
attempted to expoſe on the Theatre: Nay, 
that this very Confeſſion is no more a Sign of 
my Modeſty, than it is a Proof of my Judg- 
ment ; that, in ſhort, you may roundly tell me, 
that Cinna (or Cibber) vult videri Panper, 
et eff Pauper. 


Nen humble Cinna cries, I'm poor and low, 
You may belteve bim he is really fo. 


Well, Sir Critick ! and what of all this? Now 
I have laid myſelf at your Feet, what will you 
do with me? Expoſe me? Why, dear Sir, 
does not every Man that writes expoſe him- 
ſelf? Can you make me more ridiculous than 
Nature has made me? You cou'd not fure 
ſuppoſe, that T would loſe the Pleaſure of 
Writing, becauſe you might poſſibly judge me 
a Blockhead, or perhaps might pleaſantly tell 
other People they ought to think me ſo too. 
Will not they judge as well from what 7 fay, 
as what Yeu ſay ? If then you attack me merely 
to divert yourſelf, your Excuſe for writing 
will be no better than mine. But perhaps 
you may want Bread; if that be the Caſe, 
even go to Dinner, i' God's Name 

If cur beſt Authors, when teiz'd by theſe 
Triflers, have not been Maſters of this Indiffe- 
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rence, I ſhould not wonder if it were diſbe- 
liev'd in me; but when it is conſider'd that I 
have allow'd, my never having been diſturb'd 
into a Reply, has proceeded as much from Va- 
nity as from Philoſophy, the Matter then may 
not ſeem ſo incredible: And tho' I confeſs, the 
complete Revenge of making them Immortal 
Dunces in Immortal Verſe, might be glorious ; 
yet, if you will call it Inſenſibility in me, 
never to have winc'd at them, even that In- 
ſenſibility has its Happineſs, and what could 
Glory give me more? For my part, I have 
always had the comfort to think, whenever 
they deſfign'd me a Disfavour, it generally flew 
back into their own Faces, as it happens to 
Children when they ſquirt at their Play- fel- 


lows againſt the Wind. If a Scribbler cannot 


be eaſy, becauſe he fancies I have too good 
an Opinion of my own Productions, let him 
write on, and mortify; I owe him not the 
Charity to be out of Temper myſelf, merely to 
keep him quiet, or give him Joy : Nor, in 
reality, can I ſee, why any thing miſrepreſent- 
ed, tho believ'd of me by Perſons to whom 
I am unknown, ought to give me any more 
Concern, than what may be thought of me in 
Lapland: 'Tis with thoſe with whom I am to 
live only, where my Character can affe&t me ; 
and I will venture to fay, he muſt find out a 
new way of Writing that will make me paſs 
my Time there leſs agreeably. 
You ſee, Sir, how hard it is for a Man that 
is talking of himſelf, to know when to give 
| D 4 over ; 
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over; but if you are tired, lay me aſide till you 
have a freſh Appetite ; if not, I'Il tell you a 
Story. 

In the Year 1730, there were many Authors, 
whoſe Merit wanted nothing but Intereſt to 
recommend them to the vacant Laurel, and who 
took it ill, to ice it at Jaſt conferred upon a Co- 
median; inſomuch, that they were reſolved, at 
lcaſt, to ſhew Specimens of their ſuperior Pre- 
tenſions, and accordingly enliven'd the publick 
Papers with ingenious Epigrams, and ſatyrical 
Flirts, at the unworthy Succeſſor : Theſe Pa- 
pers my Friends, with a wicked Smile, would 
often put into my Hands, and deſire me to 
read them fairly in Company : This was a 
Challenge which I never declined, and, to do 
my douzhty Antagoniſts Juſtice, I always read 
them with as much impartial Spirit, as if 1 
had writ them myſelf. While 1 was thus 
beſet on all Sides, there happen'd to ſtep forth 
a poctical Knight-Errant to my Aſſiſtance, who 
was hardy enough to publiſh ſome compaſſion- 
ate Stanzas in my Favour. Theſe, you may 
be fure, the Raillery of my Friends could do 
av, I had written to myſelf. To 
| would but have confirmed 
pretended Sufpicion : I therefore told 
1. ſince it gave them ſuch Joy to believe 
„gen, I would do my beſt to make 
v wn think fo too. As the Ddd- 
ply was, I knew. what wovid 
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an Explanation to it: To conclude, in two 
Days after, 1 ſent this Letter, with ſome dog- 
gerel Rhimes at the Bottom, 


To the Author of the Whitehall Evening-Poſt, 
S I R, 

HE Verſes to the Laureat, in yours of Satur- 

day laſt, have occaſion'd the following Reply, 
which I hope you'll give a Place in your next, to 
ſtew that we can be quick, as well as ſmart, upon 
a proper Occaſion : And, as I think it the late ſt 
Mark of a Scoundrel to make bold «with any 
Man's Chara&er in Print, without ſubſcribing 
the true Name of the Author ; I therefore dejire, 
if the Laureat is concern d enough to aſt the 
Queſtion, that you ill tell lim my Name, and 
zebere I live; till then, I beg leave to be known 
by no ether than that of, 

Your Servant, 


Monday, Jan. 11. 1730. 


Francis FairyLay. 


Theſc were the Verſes. 
I, 
Ab, hah ! Sir Coll, is that thy May, 
Thy own dull Praiſe to write ? 
And wou'd'/t thou ſtand fo ſure a Loy ? 
No, that's too ſtale a Bite, 
II. 
Nature, and Art, in thee combine, 
Thy Talents bere excel: 


. — IT 
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All ſhining Braſs thou doſt outſhine, 
To play the Cheat fo well. 


III. 


Who ſees thee in Tago's Part, 
But thinks thee ſuch a Rogue? 
And is not glad, with all bis Heart, 
To hang fo jad a Dog? 


IV. 
When Bays thou play t, Thyſelf thou art; 
For that by Nature fit, 


No Blockbead better ſuits the Part, 
Than ſuch a Coxcomb Wit. 


V. 


In Wronghead too, thy Brains we ſee, 
Il bo might do well at Plough ; 

As fit for Parliament was be, 
As for the Laurel, Thou, 


VL 


Bring thy protected Verſe from Court, 
And try it on the Stage; 

There it will make much better Sport, 
And ſet the Town in Rage. 


VIL 


There Beaux, and Wits, and Cits, and Smarts, 


Where Hiſſing's not uncivil, 
Will ſhew their Parts to thy Deſerts, 
And ſend it to the Devil. 
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VIII. 
But, ah ! in vain, gainſt Thee we 1erite, 
In vain thy Verſe we maul, 
Our ſharpeſt Satyr's thy Delight, 
* Fir— — Blood ! thou'lt ſtand it all. 
IX. 
Thunder, *tis ſaid, the Laurel ſpares; 
Nought but thy Brows could blaſt it : 
And yet O curſt, provoking Stars ! 
Thy Comfort is, thou haſt it. 


This, Sir, I offer as a Proof, that J was ſe- 
ven Years ago the fame cold Candidate for 
Fame, which I would ſtill be thought; you 
will not eaſily ſuppoſe I could have much Con- 
cern about it, while, to gratify the merry 
Pique of my Friends, I was capable of ſeeming 
to head the Poetical Cry then againſt me, and 
at the ſame time of never letting the Publick 
know, *till this Hour, that theſe Verſes were 
written by myſelf : Nor do I give them you as 
an Entertainment, but merely to ſhew you this 
particular Caſt of my Temper. 

When I have ſaid this, I would not have it 
thought Affectation in me, when I grant, that 
no Man worthy the Name of an Author, is a 
more faulty Writer than myſelf ; that I am 
not Maſter of my own Language, I too often 
feel, when I am at a lofs for Expreſſion: I 
know too that I have too bold a Difregard for 
that Correctneſs, which others ſet fo juſt a Va- 
lue upon: This I ought to be aſhamed of, when 

I 


* 4 Linc in the Fiilegue te the Nonjuror. 
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I find that Perſons, perhaps of colder Imagi- 
nations, are allowed to write better than my- 
ielf. Whenever I ſpeak of any thing that 
highly delights me, I find 1t very difficult to 
keep my Words within the Bounds of Com- 
mon Senſe : Even when I write too, the ſame 
Failing will ſometimes get the better of me ; 
of which I cannot give you a ſtronger In- 
ſtance, than in that wild Expreſſion I made 
uſe of in the firſt Edition of my Preface to 


the Prot d Huſband ; where, ſpeaking of 


Mrs. Oldfeld's excellent Performance in the 
Part of Lady To: niy, my Words ran thus, 
8. Tt 1s not encug f t ſay, that here ſhe cutdid 

her uſual Outdyns. —A moſt vile Jingle, I 
grant it! You may well aſk me, How could I 
poſſibly commit ſuch a Wantonneſs to Paper? 
And 1 ove myſelt che Shame of confeſſing, I 
haven Zxcule hr it, but that, like a Lover 
in the lu cs his Content, by endeavouring 
to be fl iy gratetul, I talk'd Nonſenſe. Not 
but it makes me ſmile to r-member how many 
fat Writers have m.de themſelves briſk upon 
this fingle Expr ion; wherevcr the Verb, 
Outios, could come in, the ple aſant Accuſa- 
tive, Ouldeing, was ſure to iollow it,  "T.he 
provident Wags knew, that Dec: L ae 
ceret : 15 delicious a Morſe! SE nat be ferv'd 
up too often! After it had held them nine 
times told for a Jeſt, the Publick has been 
pelter'd with a tenth Skull, thick enough to 
repeat it. Nay, the very learned in the Law, 
have at laſt facetio! uſly laid hold of it! Ten 
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Years after it firſt came from me, it ſerved to 
enliven the Eloquence of an eloquent Pleader 
before a Houſe of Parliament! What Au- 
thor would not envy me fo frolickſome a 
Fault, that had ſuch publick Honours paid 
to it? 

After this Conſciouſneſs of my real Defects, 
you will eafily judge, Sir, how little I preſume 
that my Poetical Labours may outlive thoſe of 
of my mortal Cotemporares. 

At the ſame time that I am fo humble in 
my Pretenſions to Fame, I would not be 
thought to undervalue it; Nature will not 
ſuffer us to deſpiſe it, but the may ſometimes 
make us too fond of it. I have known more 
than one good Writer, very near ridiculous, 
from being in too much Heat about it. Who- 
ever intrinſically deſerves it, will always have 
a proportionable Right to it. It can neither 
be reſign d, nor taken from you by Violence, 
Truth, which is unalterable, muſt (however 
his Fame may be conteſted) give every Man 
his Due: What a Poem weighs, it will be 
worth; nor is it in the Power of Human Elo. 
quence, with Favour or Prejudice, to increaſe 
or diminiſh its Value. Prejudice, 'tis true, 
may a while diſcolour it; but it will always 
have its Appeal to the Equity of good Senſe, 
which will never fail, in the End, to reverſe 
all falſe Judgment againſt it. Therefore when 
I fee an eminent Author hurt, and impatient 
at an impotent Attack upon his Labours, he 
diſturbs my Inclination to admire him; I grow 


doubtful 


6% I 


doubtful of the favourable Judgment I have 
made of him, and am quite uneaſy to ſee him 
ſo tender, in a Point he cannot but know he 
ought not himſelf to be Judge of; his Concern 
indeed, at another's Prejudice, or Diſapproba- 
tion, may be natural; but, to own it, ſeems 
to me a natural Weakneſs, When a Work is 
apparently great, it will go without Crutches ; 
all your Art and Anxiety to heighten the Fame 
of it, then becomes low and little. He that 
will bear no Cenſure, muſt be often robb'd of 
his due Praiſe. Fools have as good a Right to 
be Readers, as Men of Senſe have, and why 
not to give their Judgments too? Methinks 
it would be a fort of Tyranny in Wit, for an 
Author to be publickly putting every Argu- 
ment to Death that appear'd againſt him; fo 
abſolute a Demend for Approbation, puts us 
upon our Right to diſpute it ; Praiſe is as much 
the Reader's Property, as Wit is the Author's ; 
Applauſe is not a Tax paid to him as a Prince, 
but rather a Benevolence given to him as a Beg- 
gar; and we have naturally more Charity for 
the dumb Beggar, than the ſturdy one. The 
Merit of a Writer, and a fine Woman's Face, 
are never mended by their talking of them : 
How amiable 1s the that ſeems not to know 
{he is handſome ! 

To conclude ; all I have faid upon this Sub- 
ject is much better contained in fix Lines of a 
Reverend Author, which will be an Anſwer to 
all critical Cenſure for ever, 
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Time is the Judge; Time has nor Friend, nor Foe, 
Falſe Fame will wither, and the True wil! grow: 
Arm'd with this Truth, all Criticks I defy, 

For, if I fall, by my own Pen I die. 

While Snarlers ſtrive withproud but frutleſs Pain, 
To wound Immortals, or to flay the Slain. 
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The Author's ſeveral Chances for the Church, the 
Court, and the Army. Going to the Uni ver- 
fity. Met the Revolution at Nottingham. 
Too Arms on that Side. What be ſaw of it. 
A few Political Thoughts. Fortune willing 
to do for him. His Neglect of her. The 
Stage preferr'd to all her Favours. The 


Profeſſion of an Actor conſider d. The Miſ- 


fortunes and Advantages of it. 
AM now come to that Criſis of my 


2 „Life. when Fortune ſeem'd to be at a 
Lo ſs what ſhe ſhould do with me. Had 
ſhe favour'd my Father's firſt Deſigna- 
tion of me, . he might then, perhaps, have had 
as ſanguine Hopes of my being a Biſhop, as I 
afterwards conceived of my being a General, 
when I firſt took Arms, at the Revolution. 
Nay, after that, I had a third Chance too, 
equally as good, of becoming an Under-propper 
of the State. How, at laſt, I came to be none 
of all theſe, the Sequel will inform you. | 

About 
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About the Year 1687, I was taken from 
School to ſtand at the Election of Children into 
Wincheſter College; my being, by my Mother's 
Side, a Deſcendant of William of Wickham, the 
Founder, my Father (who knew little how the 
World was to be dealt with) imagined my 
having that Advantage, would be Security enough 
for my Succeſs, and fo ſent me fimply down 
thither, without the leaſt favourable Recom- 
mendation or Intereit, but that of my naked 
Merit, and a pompous Pedigree in my Pocket. 
Had he tack'd a Direction to my Back, and 
ſent me by the Carrier to the Mayor of the 
Town, to be choſen Member of Parliament 
there, I might have had juſt as much Chance 
to have ſucceeded in the one, as the other. 
But I muſt not omit in this Place, to let you 
know, that the Experience which my Father 
then bought, at my Coſt, taught him, ſome 
Years after, to take a more judicious Care of my 
younger Brother, Lewis Cibber, whom, with 
the Preſent of a Statue of the Founder, of his 
own making, he recommended to the fame 
College. This Statue now ſtands (I think) over 
the School Door there, and was fo well exe- 
cuted, that it ſeem'd to ſpeak——for its Kinſ- 
man. It was no ſooner ſet up, than the Door 
ct Preferment was open to him. 

ere, one would think, my Brother had 
the Advantage of me, in the Favour of For- 
tune, bv this his firſt laudable Step into the 
World. I own, I was to proud of his Succeſs, 
that 1 even valued myſelf upon it; and yet it 
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is but a melancholy Reflection to obſerve, how 
unequally his Profeſſion and mine were pro- 
vided for; when I, who had been the Outcaſt 
of Fortune, could find means, from my In- 
come of the Theatre, before I was my own 
Maſter there, to ſupply, in his higheſt Prefer- 
ment, his common Neceſſities. I cannot part 
with his Memory without telling you, I had 
as ſincere a Concern for this Brother's Well- 
being, as my own, He had lively Parts, and 
more than ordinary Learning, with a good 
deal of natural Wit and Humour; but from 
too great a Diſregard to his Health, he died a 
Fellow of New College in Oxford, ſoon after 
he had been ordained by Dr. Compten, then 
Biſhop of London. I now return to the State 
of my own Affair at Wincheſter. 

After the Election, the Moment I was in- 
form'd that I was one of the unſucceſsful 
Candidates, I bleſt myſelf to think what a 
happy Reprieve I had got, from the confin'd 
Life of a School-boy ! and the ſame Day took 
Poſt back to London, that I might arrive time 
enough to ſee a Play (then my darling De- 
light) before my Mother might demand an 
Account of my travelling Charges. When I 
look back to that Time, it almoſt makes me 
tremble to think what Miſeries, in fifty Years 
farther in Life, ſuch an unthinking Head was 
liable to! To aſk, why Providence afterwards 
took more Care of me, than I did of myſelf, 
might be making too bold an Enquiry into us 
ſecret Will and Pleaſure: All I can fay to 
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but a melancholy Reflection to obſerve, how 
unequaily his Profeſſion and mine were pro- 
vided for, when I, who had been the Outro if} 
of Fortune, could find means, from ny | 

me of the Theatre, before I was my ow; 
Viiter there, to fupply, in his higheſt Prefer 
ment, his common Neceflities. J cannot part 
with his Memory without telling you, I had 
4s tincere a Concern for this Brother's WII 
being, as my own. He had hvely Parts, and 
more than ordinary Learning, with a good 
deal of natural Wit and Humour ; but from 
too great a Diſregard to his Health, he died 3 
Fellow of New College in Oxford, ſoon after 
he had been ordained by Dr. Compton, then 
Buliop of Londen, I now return to the State 
of my own Affair at Wincheſter, 

After the Election, the Moment I was in- 
form'd that I was one of the unſucceſsful 
Candidates, I bleſt myſelf to think what a 
happy Repricve I had S0t, from the contin'd 
Lite of a School-boy ! and the fame Day took 
Poſt back to Landen, that I might arrive time 
enough to fee a Play (then my darling De- 
light) before my Mother might demand an 
Account of my travelling Charges. When I 
look back to that Time, it almoſt makes me 
tremble to think what Miſeries, in fifty Years 
farther in Life, ſuch an unthinking Head was 
liable to! To atk, why Providence afterwards 
took more Care of me, than I did of myicli, 
might be miking too bold an Enquiry into us 
ſecret Will and Pleaſure: All I can lay t5 
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that Point, is. that I am thankful, and amaz d 
at it! 

"Twas about this time I firſt imbib'd an In- 
clination, which I durſt not reveal, for the 
Stage; for, beſides that I knew it would diſ- 
oblige my Father, I had no Conception of any 
means, practicable, to make my way to it. I 
therefore ſuppreſs'd the bewitching Ideas of ſo 
ſublime a Station, and compounded with my 
Ambition by laying a lower Scheme, of only 
getting the neareſt way into the immediate 
Life of a Gentleman Collegiate. My Fafher 
being at this time employed at Chettfeeorth in 
Derbyſhire, by the (then) Farl of Devonſtire, 
who was railing that Seat from a Get/:ch, to 
a Grecian Magnificence, I made uſe of the 
Leiſure I then had, in London, to open to him, 
by Letter, my Diſinclination to wait another 
Year for an uncertain Preferment at J/:nche/ter, 
and to entreat him that he would ſend me, 
per ſaltum, by a ſhorter Cut, to the Univerſi- 
ty. My Father, who was naturally indulgent 
to me, ſeem'd to comply with my Requeſt, 
and wrote word, that as ſoon as his Affairs 
would permit, he would carry me with kim, 
and ſettle me in {zme College, but rather at 
Cambridge, where, (during his late Reſidence 
at that Place, in making ſome Statues that 
now ſtand upon Trinity College New Library, 
he had contracted ſome Acquaintance with 
the Heads of Houſes, who might aſſiſt his 
Intentions for me. I his I lik'd better than to 
go diſcountenanc'd to Orferd, to which it 
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would have been a fort of Reproach to me, 
not to have come elected. After tome Months 
were elaps'd, my Father, not being willing to 
let me lic too long idling in Lenden, fent for 
me down to Chattfacorti, to be under his Eve, 
till he cou'd be at leiſure to carry me to (Ce- 
bridge. Before I could ſet out, on my ſour- 
ney thither, the Nation fell in labour ot the 
Revolution, the News being then juſt brouzht 
to London, That the Prince of Orange, at the 
Head of an Army was landed in the &. 
When I came to Nettingham, I found my Fa- 
ther in Arms there, among thoſe Forces 
which the Earl of Devanſlire had rais'd for 
the Redreſs of our violated Laws and Liber- 
tics. My Father judg'd this a proper Seaſon, 
tor a young Strippling to turn himſelf looſe in- 
to the Buſtle of the World; and being him- 
{elf too advanc'd in Years, to endure the. Win- 
ter Fatigue, which might poflibly follow, en- 
treated that noble Lord, that he would be 
pleas'd to accept of his Son in his Room, and 
that he would give him (my Father) leave to 
return, and finiſh his Works at Chattfrorrto. 
This was ſo well receiv'd by his Lordihip, 
that he not only admitted of my Service, but 
promis'd my Father, in return, that when 
Affairs were ſettled, he would provide for mc. 
Upon this, my Father return'd to Der+v/:re, 
while I, not a little tranſported, jump'd into 
his Saddle. Thus, in one Day, all my Thoughts 
of the Univerſity were ſmother'd in Ambition! 
A flight Commiſſion for a Hort: Officer, was 
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the leaſt View I had before me. At this Cri- 
ſis you cannot but obſerve, that the Fate of 
King James, and of the Prince of Orange, and 
that of ſo minute a Being as my ſelf, were all 
at once upon the Anvil: In what ſhape they 
wou'd ſeverally come out, tho' a good Gueſs 
might be made, was not then demonſtrable to 
the deepeſt Foreſight; but as my Fortune ſeem'd 
to be of ſmall Importance to the Publick, 
Providence thought fit to poſtpone it, till that 
of thoſe great Rulers of Nations, was juſtly 
perfected. Yet, had my Father's Buſineſs per- 
mitted him to have carried me, one Month 
ſooner (as he intended) to the Univerſity, who 
knows but, by this time, that purer Fountain 
might have waſh'd my Imperfections into a 
Capacity of writing (inſtead of Plays and An- 
nual Odes) Sermons, and Paſtoral Letters. 
But whatever Care of the Church might, ſo. 
have fallen to my Share, as I dare fay it may 
be now, in better Hands, I ought not to re- 
pine at my being otherwiſe diſpos'd of. 

You muſt, now, conſider me as one among 
thoſe deſperate Thouſands, who, after a Pa- 
tience ſorely try'd, took Arms under the Ban- 
ner of Neceſſity, the natural Parent of al 
Human Laws, and Government. I queſtion, 
if in all the Hiſtories of Empire, there is one 
Inſtance of fo bloodleſs a Revolution, as that 
in England in 1688, wherein Whigs, Tories, 
Princes, Prelates, Nobles, Clergy, common 
People, and a Standing Army, were unani- 
mous. To have ſeen all England of one Mind 
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is to have liv'd at a very particular JunQure. 
Happy Nation! who are never divided among 
themſelves, but when they have leaſt to 
complain of! Our greateſt Grievance ſince 
that Time, ſeems to have been, that we can- 
not all govern ; and 'till the Number of good 
Places are equal to thoſe, who think them- 
ſelves qualified for them, there muſt ever be a 
Cauſe of Contention among us. While Great 
Men want great Poſts, the Nation will never 
want real or ſeeming Patriots; and while 
great Poſts are fill d with Perſons, whoſe Capa- 
cities are but Human, ſuch Perſons will ne- 
ver be allow'd to be without Errors; not even 
the Revolution, with all its Advantages, it 
ſeems, has been able to furniſh us with unex- 
ceptionable Stateſmen ! for, from that time, I 
don't remember any one Set of Miniſters, that 


have not been heartily rail'd at; a Period long 


enough, one would think (if all of them have 
been as bad as they have been call'd) to make 
a People deſpair of ever ſeeing a good one : 
But as it is poſſible that Envy, Prejudice, or 
Party, may ſometimes have a ſhare in what is 
generally thrown upon em, it is not eaſy for 
a private Man, to know who is abſolutely in 
the right, from what is faid againſt them, or 
from what theic Friends or Dependants may 
fay in their Favour : Tho' I can hardly for- 
bear thinking, that they who have been /ngec/Z 
rail'd at, muſt, from that Circumſtance, ſhew, 
in ſome fort, a Proof of Capacity. - But. 
te my Hiſtory. 
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84 The LIFE of 

It were almoſt incredible to tell you, at the 
latter End ot King James's Time (though the 
Rod of Arbitrary Power was always ſhaking 
over us) with what Freedom and Contempt 
the common People, in the open Strects, talk'd 
of his cork Meaſures to make a whole Pro- 
teſtant Nation Fapiſts; and yet, in the Height 
our fccure and wanton Defiance of him, 
we, of the Vulgar, had no _ Notion of 
any Remedy ſor this Evil, than a ſatisfy d Pre- 
ſumpti n. that our Numbers were too great 
to be maſter rd by his mere Will and Pleaſure; 
that thou h he might be too hard for our 
Laws, he w. uld never be able to get the bet- 
ter of cur Natvre ; and, that to drive all Eng- 
land into 1 pery and Slavery, he would find, 
wou:d be teaching an old Lion to dance. 

But, happy was it for the Nation, that it 
had then witer Heads in it, who knew how to 
lead a People ſo diſpos'd into Meaſures for the 
Publick Preſervation. 

Hcre, I cannot help reflecting on the very 
dificrent Deliverances England met with, at 
this Time, and in the very fame Year of the 
Century before: Then (in 1589) under a glo- 
Fi: "us Princeſs, who had, at heart, the Good 
and Happineſs of her People, we icatter'd and 
deſtroy d the moſt formidable Navy of Inva- 
ders, that ever cover'd the Seas: And now (in 
1H88) under a Prince, who had alienated the 
Hearts of his People, by his abſolute Meaſures, 
to oppre< them, a foreign Power is receiv'd 
with open Arms, in Defence of our Laws, Li- 

berties, 
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berties, and Religion, which our native Prince 
had invaded! How widely different were 
theſe two Monarchs in their Sentiments of 
Glory! But, Tantum religio potut ſuadere 
malorum. 

When we conſider, in what height of the 
Nation's Proſperity, the Succeſſor of Queen 
Elizabeth came to this Throne, it ſeems ama- 
zing, that ſuch a Pile of Eng/zfþ Fame, and 
Glory, which, her fkilful Adminiſtration had 
erected, ſhould, in every following Reign, 
down to the Revolution, ſo unhappily moul- 
der away, in one continual Gradation ot Po- 
litical Errors: All which muſt have bcen 
avoided, if the plain Rule, which that wite 
Princeſs left behind her, had been oblerved, 
/g. That the Love of ber People wwas the ſurejt 
Support of ber Throne, This was the Princi- 
ple by which ſhe fo happily govern'd herſelf, 
and thoſe ſhe had the Care of. In this ſhe 
found Strength to combat, and ſtruggle thro' 
more Difficulties, and dangerous Conſpiracics, 
than ever Eugliſß Monarch had to cope with. 
At the ſame time that the profeſs d to defire 
the People's Love, ſhe took care that her Ac- 
tions ſhou'd deſerve it, without the leatt Abate- 
ment of her Prerogative ; the Terror of which 
the ſo artfully covered, that ſhe ſometimes 
ſeem'd to flatter thoſe ſhe was determin'd 
ſhould obey. If the four following Princes 
had exercis'd their Regal Authority with ſo 
viſible a Regard to the Publick Welfare, it 
were hard to know, whether the People of 
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England might have ever complain'd of them, 
or even felt the want of that Liberty they now 
ſo happily enjoy. "Tis true that before her 
Time, our Anceſtors had many ſucceſsful Con- 
teſts with their Sovercigns for their ancient 
R:ght and Clarm to it ; yet what did thoſe Suc- 
ceſſes amount to? little more than a Declara- 
ion, that there was ſuch a Right in being; 
but who ever {aw it enjoy'd? Did not the Ac- 
tions of almoſt every ſucceeding Reign ſhew, 
there were ſtill ſo many Doors of Oppreſſion 
left open to the Prerogative, that (whatever 
Value our moſt eloquent Legiſlators may have 
{et upon thoſe ancient Liberties) I doubt it 
will be difficult to fix the Period of their ha- 
ving a real Being, before the Revolution : Or, 
if there ever was an elder Period of our un- 
moleſted enjoying them, I own, my poor 
Judgment is at a loſs where to place it, I 
will boldly ſay then, it is, to the Revolution 
only, we owe the full Poſſeſſion of what, till 
then, we never had more than a perpetually 
conteſted Right to: And, from thence, from 
the Revolution it is, that the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſors of King IVilliam have found their Pa- 
ternal Care and Maintenance of that Right, 

has been the ſureſt Baſis of their Glory. 
Theſe, Sir, are a tew of my Political No- 
tions, which I have ventur'd to expoſe, that 
you may ſee what fort of an Engliſb Subject 
I am; how wiſe, or weak they may have 
ſewn me, is not my Concern; let the Weight 
of theſe Matters have drawn me never fo far 
cut 
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out of my Depth, I ſtill flatter myſelf, that 
I have kept a ſimple, honeſt Head above Wa- 
ter. And it is a ſolid Comfort to me, to con- 
ſider that how inſignificant ſoever my Life was 
at the Revolution, it had till the good For- 
tune to make one, among the many, who 
brought it about; and that I, now, with ny 
Comvals, as well as with thc Millions, ſince 
born, enjoy the happy Eſſects of it. 

But I muſt now let you fee how my parti- 
cular Fortune went forward, with this Change 
in the Government; of which 1 ſhall not pre- 
tend to give you any farther Account than what 
my ſimple Eyes ſaw of it. 

We had not been many Days at Nottingham 
before we heard, that the Prince of Denmark, 
with ſome other great Perſons, were gone off, 
from the King, to the Prince of Orange, and 
that the Princeſs Anne, fearing the King her 
Father's Reſentment might fall upon her, for 
her Conſort's Revolt, had withdrawn hericlf, 
in the Night, from Londen, and was then 
within half a Day's Journey of Nottingham ; 
on which very Morning we were ſuddenly a- 
larmed with the News, that two thouſand of 
the King's Dragoons were in cloſe Purſuit to 
bring her back Priſoner to Lenden: But this 
Alarm it ſeems was all Stratagem, and was 
but a part of that general Terror which was 
thrown into many other Places about the King- 
dom, at the fame time, with defign to ani- 
mate and unite the People in their common 
Defence; it being then given out, that the 
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Iriſh were every where at our Heels, to cut 
off all the Proteſtants within the Reach of their 
Fury. In this Alarm our Troops ſcrambled to 
Arms in as much Order as their Conſternation 
would admit of, when having advanced ſome 
few Miles on the London Road, they met the 
Princeſs in a Coach, attended only by the 
Lady Church://, (now Ducheſs Dowager of 
Marivorough) and the Lady Fitzharding, whom 
they conducted into Nettngbam, through the 
Acclamations of the People : The fame Night 
all the Noblemen, and the other Perſons of 
Diſtinction, then in Arms, had the Honour to 
ſup at her Roval Highne{s's Table; which was 
then furnithed (as all her neceſſary Accommo- 
dations were) by the Carc, and at the Charge 
of the Lord Devonſhire. At this Entertain- 
ment, of which I was a Speftator, ſomething 
very particular ſurpriz d me: The noble Gueſts 
at the Table happening to be more in Number, 
than A'tendants out of Liverics, could be 
found for, I being well known in the Lord De- 
wenſhire's Family, was deſired by his Lordihup's 
Maitre d Hotel to aſliſt at it: The Poſt aſſigned 
me was to obſcrve what the Lady Church:/! 
might call for. Being ſo near the Table, you 
may na.urally aſk me, what 1 might have 
heard to have paſſed in Converſation at it * 
Which I ſhould certainly tell you, had I atien- 
ded to above two Words that were uttered 
there, and thoſe were, Some Mine and Water. 
heſe, I remember, came diſtinguiſhed, and 
obſerv'd to my Ear, becauſe they came from 
1 te 
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the fair Gueſt, whom I took ſuch Pleaſure to 
wait on: Except at that ſingle Sound, all my 
Senſes were collected into my Eyes, which 
during the whole Entertainment wanted no 
better Amuſement, than of ſtealing now and 
then the Delight of gazing on the fair Object 
ſo near me: If fo clear an Emanation of Beau- 
ty, ſuch a commanding Grace of Aſpect ſtruck 
me into a Regard that had ſomething ſofter 
than the moſt profound Reſpect in it, I can- 
not ſee why I may not, without Offence, re- 
member it ; fince Beauty, like the Sun, muſt 
ſometimes loſe its Power to chute, ad ſhine 
into equal Warmth, the Peaſant and the Cour- 


tier. Now to give you, Sir, a faither Pre ot 


of how good a Taſte my firſt hopeful En- 
trance into Manhood ſet out with, 1 remem- 
ber above twenty Years after, when the fame 
Lady had given the World four of the love- 
lieſt Daughters, that ever were gaz d on, even 
after they were all nobly married, and were 
become the reigning Toaſts of every Party of 
Pleaſure, their ſtil] lovely Mother had at the 
ſame time her Voraries, and her Health very 
often took the Lead, in thoſe inv oluntary Tri. 
umphs of Beauty. However preſumptuous, 
or impertinent theſe Thoughts m n have ap- 
pear d at my firſt entertaining them, why may 
I not hope that my having kept * decent- 
ly ſecret, for full fifty Years, may be now a 
good round Plea for their Pardon? Were I 
now qualified to fay more of this celebrated 
Lady, I ſhould conclude it thus: That the 
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has liv'd (to all Appearance) a peculiar Favou- 
rite of Providence ; that few Examples can 
rallel the Profuſion of Bleſſings which have 
attended fo long a Life of Felicity. A Perſon 
ſo attractive] a Huſband ſo memorably great! 
an Offspring fo beautiful! a Fortune ſo im- 
menſe! and a Title, which (when Roval Fa- 
vour had no higher to beſtow) the only could 
receive from the Author of Nature; a great 
Grandmother without grey Hairs! Theſe arc 
ſuch conſummate Indulgencies, that we might 
thinx Heaven has center'd them all in one Per- 
ſon, to let us fee how far, with a lively Under-- 
ſtanding, the full Poſſeſſion of them could con- 
tribute to human Happineſs.— I now return to 
our Military Affairs. 

From Nettingtam our Troops march'd to 
| Oxferd; through every Town we paſſed, the 
People came out, in ſome ſort of Order, with 
ſuch rural, and ruſty Weapons as they had, to 
meet us, in Acclamations of Welcome, and 
good Wiſhes. This, I thought, promiſed a 
favourable End of our Civil War, whea the 
Nation ſeemed fo willing to be all of a Sidc ! 
At Oxford the Prince and Princeſs of Denmar# 
met for the firſt time, after their late Separa- 
tion, and had all poſfible Honours paid them 
by the Univerſity. Here we reſted in quiet 
Quarters for ſeveral Wecks, till the Flight of 
King James into France; when the Nation be- 
ing left to take care of itſelf, the only Secu- 
rity that could be found for it, was to advance 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange to the vr- 
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cant Throne. The public Tranquillity being 
now ſettled, our Forces were remanded back 
to Nettingham. Here all our Officers, who 
had commanded them from their firſt Riſing, 
received Commiſſions to confirm them in their 
ſeveral Poſts; and at the ſame time, ſuch pri- 
vate Men as choſe to return to their proper 
Buſineſs or Habitations, were offer d their Diſ- 
charges. Among the ſmall Number of thoſe, 
who receiv'd them, I was one; for not hear- 
ing that my Name was in any of theſe new 
Commiſſions, I thought it time for me to take 
my leave of Ambition, as Ambition had be- 
fore ſeduc'd me from the imaginary Honours of 
the Gown, and therefore refolv'd to hunt my 
Fortune in ſome other Field. 

From Nottingham 1 again return'd to my 
Father at Chattfworth, where J ſtaid till my 
Lord came down, with the new Honours of 
Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and 
Knight of the Garter ! a noble Turn of For- 
tune ! and a deep Stake he had play'd for ! 
which calls to my Memory a Story we had 
then in the Family, which though too light 


tor our graver Hiſtorians Notice, may be of 


weight enough tor my humble Memoirs. This 
noble Lord being in the Prefence-Chamber, 
in King James's Time, and known to be no 
Friend to the Meaſures of his Adminiſtration ; 
a certain Perſon in favour there, and defirous 
to be more to, took occaſion to tread rudely 
upon his Lordthip's Foot, which was return'd 
with a ſudden Blow upon the Spot: For 

this 
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this Miſdemeanour his Lordſhip was fin'd thirty 
thouſand Pounds; but I think had ſome Time 
allowed him for the Payment. In the Sum- 
mer preceding the Revolution, when his Lord- 
ſhip retired to Chattſworth, and had been there 
deeply engaged with other Noblemen, in the 
Meaſures, which ſoon after brought it to bear, 
King James fent a Perſon down to him, with 
Offers to mitigate his Fine, upon Conditions 
of ready Payment, to which his Lordſhip re- 
ply'd, That it his Majeſty pleaſed to allow 
him a little longer Time, he would rather 
chuſe to play double or quit with him: The 
Time of the intended riſing being then ſo near 
at hand, the Demand, it ſeems, came too late 
for a more ſerious Anſwer. 

However low my Pretenſions to Preferment 
were at this Time, my Father thought that a 
little Court-Favour added to them, might give 
him a Chance for ſaving the Expence of main- 
taining me, as he had intended at the Univer- 
ſity: He therefore order'd me to draw up a 
Petition to the Duke, and to give it ſome Air 
of Merit, to put it into Latin, the Prayer of 
which was, That his Grace would be pleaſed 
to do ſomething (I really forget what) tor me. 
— — However, the Duke upon receiving it, 
was ſo good as to defire my Father would fend 
me to Lendon in the Winter, where he would 
conſider of ſome Proviſion for me. It might, 
indeed, well require Time to conſider it ; for I 
believe it was then harder to know what 1 
was really fit for, than to have got me any 

thing 
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thing I was not fit for: However, to London 1 
came, where I enter'd into my firſt State of At- | 
tendance and Dependance tor about five Months, 
nll the February following. But, alas! in m 
Intervals of Leiſure, by frequently ſeeing Plays, | 
my wiſe Head was turn'd to higher Vi tews, I 

ſaw no joy in any other Life than that of an | 
Actor, fo that (as before, when a Candidate at 
Wincheſter) J was even afraid of ſucceeding to 
the Preferment I ſought for: 'Twas on the 
Stage alone I had form'd a Happineſs prefera- 
ble to all that Camps or Courts could ofter me ! 
and there was I determin'd, let Father and 
Mother take it as they pleaſed, to fix my 
non ultra. Here I think myſelf oblig'd, in re- 
ſpect to the Honour of that noble Lord, to ac- | 
knowledge, that I believe his real Intentions to | 
do well for me, were prevented by my own 
inconſiderate Folly ; ; fo that it my Life did nc 
then take a more laudable Turn, I have no one | 
but myſelf to reproach for it; tor I was cre- | 
dibly informed by the Gentlemen of his Houſ- | 
hold, that his Grace had, in their Hear: ng, | 
talk d of recommending me to the Lord Shrewo/- | 
bury, then Secretary of State, for the firſt pro- 
per Vac: ancy 1n that Office. But the diſtant | 
Hope of a Reverſion was too cold a Tempta 
tion for a Spirit impatient as mine, that want- 


ſo differently ſet upon. The Allurements of a 
'l heatre are ſtill fo ſtrong in my Memory, 
that perhaps le, except thoſe who have felt 
them, can conceive: And I am yet fo far wil- 
ling 
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ling to excuſe my Folly, that I am convinc'd, 
were it poſſible to take off that Diſgrace and 
Prejudice, which Cuſtom has thrown upon 
the Profeſſion of an Actor, many a well-born 
younger Brother, .and Beauty of low Fortune 
would gladly have adorn'd the Theatre, who, 
by their not being able to brook ſuch Diſhonour 
to, their Birth, have paſſed away their Lives 
decently unheeded and forgotten. 

Many Years ago, when I was firſt in the 
Management of the Theatre, I remember a 
Arong Inſtance, which will ſhew you what 
Degree of Ignominy the Profeſſion of an Actor 
vas then held at.— A Lady, with a real Title, 
whoſe female Indiſcretions had occaſion'd her 
Family to abandon her, being willing, in her 
Diſtrets to make an honeſt Penny of what 
Beauty ſhe had left, defired to be admitted as 
an Actreſs; when before ſhe could receive our 
Anſwer, a Gentleman (probably by her Rela- 
tion's Permiſſion] adviſed us not to entertain 
her for Reaſons eaſy to be gueſs d. You may 
imagine we could not be fo blind to our Inte- 
reſt as to make an honourable Family our un- 
neceſſary Enemies, by not taking his Advice ; 
which the Lady too being ſenſible of, ſaw the 
Affair had its Difficulties; and therefore pur- 
ined it no farther. Now is it not hard that it 
ſhould be a Doubt, whether this Lady's Con- 
dition or ours were the more melancholy ? For 
here, you find her honeit Endeavour, to get 
Bread trom the Stage, was looked upon as an 
Addition of neu Scandal to her farmer Diſho- 
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nour! fo that I am afraid, according to thi- 
way of thinking, had the ſame Lady ſtoop'd to 
have ſold Patches and Pomatum, in à Band- 
box, from Door to Door, the might, in that 
Occupation have ftarv'd, with lefs Infamy, 
than had ſhe relieved her Neceſſities by being 
famous on the "Theatre. Whether this Preju- 
dice may have ariſen from the Abuſes that fo 
often have crept in upon the Stage, I am not 
clear in; tho' when that is groſsly the Cale, I 
will allow there ought to be no Limits ſet to 
the Contempt of it; yet in its loweſt Condi- 
tion, in my time, mcthinks there could have 
been no Pretence of preferring the Band- Ox 
to the Buſkin. But this ſevere Opinion, whe- 
ther merited, or not, is not the greateſt Diſtreſs 
that this Profeſſion is liable to. 

I ſhall now give you another Anecdote, 
quite the reverſe of what I have inſtanced, 
wherein you will ſee an Actreſs, as hardly uſed 
for an Act of Modeſty (which without being 
a Prude, a Woman, even upon the Stage, may 
ſometimes think it neceſſary not to throw off.) 
This tco I am forced to premiſe, that the Truth 
of what I am going to tell you, may not be 
ſnecr'd at before it be known. About the Year 
1717, a young Actreſs, of a deſirable Perſon, 
ſitting in an upper Box at the Opera, 2 muli- 
tary Gentleman thought this a proper Oppor- 
tunity to fecure a little Converſation with her ; 
the Particulars of which were, probably, no 
more worth repeating, than it ſeems the Da- 
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for, notwithſtanding the fine Things he ſaid 
to her, ſhe rather choſe to give the Muſick the 
Preference of her Attention: This Indifference 
was ſo offenſive to his high Heart, that he be- 
gan to change the Tender, into the Terrible, 
and, in ſhort, proceeded at laſt, to treat her in 
a Style too groſly inſulting, for the meaneſt 
Female Ear to endure unreſented: Upon which, 
being beaten too far out of her Diſcretion, ſhe 
turn'd haſtily upon him, with an angry Look, 
and a Reply, which ſeem'd to ſet his Merit in 
ſo low a Regard, that he thought himſelf ob- 
liged, in Honour, to take his time to reſent it : 
This was the full Extent of ber Crime, which 
his Glory delayed no longer to punith, than till 
the next time ſhe was to appear upon the 
Stage: There, in one of her beſt Parts, where- 
in ſhe drew a favourable Regard and Approba- 
tion from the Audience, he, diſpenſing with 
the Reſpect which ſome People think due to a 
polite Aſſembly, began to interrupt her Perfor- 
mance, with ſuch loud and various Notes of 
Mockery, as other young Men of Honour, in 
the fame Place, have ſometimes made them- 
ſelves undauntedly merry with: Thus, deaf to 
all Murmurs, or Entreaties of thoſe about him, 
he purſued his Point, even to throwing near 
her ſuch Thraſh, as no Perſon can be ſuppoſed 
to carry about him, unleſs to uſe on ſo particu- 
lar an Occaſion. 

A Gentleman, then behind the Scenes, being 
ſhock'd at his unmanly Behaviour, was warm 
enough to ſay, That no Man, but a Foo!, or 
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a Bully, cou'd be capable of inſulting an Au- 
dience, or a Woman, in ſo monſtrous a man- 
ner. The former valiant Gentleman, to whoſe 
Ear the Words were ſoon brought, by his Spies, 
whom he had plac'd behind the Scenes, to ob- 
ſerve how the Action was taken there, came 
immediately from the Pit, in a Heat, and de- 
manded to know of the Author of thoſe Words, 
it he was the Perſon that ſpoke them? to 
which he calmly reply'd, That though he had 
never ſeen him before, yet, ſince he ſeem'd fo 
earneſt to be ſatisfy d, he would do him the fa- 
vour to own, That, indeed, the Words were 
his, and that they would be the laſt Words he 
ſhould chuſe to deny, whoever they might fall 
upon. To conclude, their Diſpute was ended 
the next Morning in Hyde-Park, where the 
determined Combatant, who firſt alk'd for Sa- 
tisfaction, was oblig'd afterwards to atk his 
Life too; whether he mended it or not, I have 
not yet heard; but his Antagoniſt, in a few 
Years after, died in one of the principal Poſts 
ot the Government. 

Now though I have, ſometimes, known theſe 
gallant Inſulters of Audiences, draw themſelves 
into Scrapes, which they have leſs honourably 
got out of; yet, alas! what has that avail'd? 
This generous publick-ſpirited Method of filen- 
cing a tew, was but repelling the Diteaſe in 
one Part, to make it break out in another : All 
Endeavours at Protection are new Provocations, 
to thote who pride themſelves in puſhing their 
Courage to a Defiance of Humanity. Even 
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when a Royal Reſentment has ſhewn itſelf, in 
the behalf of an injur'd Actor, it has been un- 
able to defend him from farther Inſults ! an 
Inſtance of which happen'd in the late King 
Jams time. Mr. Smith (whoſe Character as 
a Gentleman, could have been no way im- 
peach'd, had he not degraded it, by being a 
celebrated Actor) had the Misfos rtune, in a 
Diſpute with a Gentleman behind the Scences, 
to receive a Blow from him : The tame Night 
an Account of this Action was carried to the 
King, to whom the Gentleman was repreſented 
ſo groſiy in the wrong, that, the next Dar, 
his Majeſty ſent to forbid him the Court upon 
it. This Indignity caſt upon a Gentleman, 
only tor having maltreated a Player, was look' d 
upon as the Concern of every Gentleman; and 
a Party was ſoon form'd to aſſert, and vindi- 
cate their Honour, by humbling this favour'd 
Actor, whoſe light Injury had been judg'd 
equal to 10 ſevere a Notice, Accordingly, the 
next time Smith acted, he was receiv'd with a 
Chorus of Cat-calls, that ſoon convinc'd him, 
he ſhould not be ſuffer d to proceed in his Part; 
upon which, without the leaſt Diſcompolure, 
he order'd the Curtain to be dropp'd; and 
having a competent Fortune of his own, 
thought the Conditions of adding to it, by 
his remaining upon the Stage, were too dear, 
and from that Day entirely quitted it. I ſhall 
make no Obſervation upon the King's Reſent- 
nent, or on that of his good Subjects; how 
far either was, or Was not right, is not the 
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Point I diſpute for: Be that as it may, the un- 
happy Condition of the Actor was fo tar from 
being reliev'd by this Royal Interpoſition in his 
favour, that it was the worſe for it. 

While theſe fort of real Diſtreſſes, on the 
Stage, are ſo unavoidable, it is no wonder that 
young People of Senſe (though of low For- 
tune) ſhould be fo rarely found, to ſupply a 
Succeſſion of good Actors. Why then may 
we not, in ſome meaſure, impute the Scarcity 
of them, to the wanton Inhumanity of thoſe 
Spectators, who have made it fo terribly mean 
to appear there? Were there no ground for 
this Queſtion, where could be the Diſgrace of 
entring into a Society, whoſe Inſtitution, when 
not abus'd, is a delightful School of Morality ; 
and where to excel, requires as ample Endow- 
ments of Nature, as any one Profeſſion (that 
of holy Inſtitution excepted) whatſoever? But, 
alas! as Shakeſpear lays, 


IV here's that Palace, hereunto, ſometimes 
Faul things intrude not 


Look into St. Peter's at Rome, and ſee what 

+ profitable Farce is made of Religion there ! 
Why then is an Actor more blemith'd than a 
Cardinal? While the Excellence of the one 
ariſes: from his innocently ſeeming what he 
is not, and the Eminence of the other, from 
the moiſt impious Fallacies that can be im- 
pos'd upon human Underſtanding ? It the 
beſt things, therefore, are moſt liable to 
F 3 Cor 
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Corruption, the Corruption of the Theatre 
is no Diſproof of its innate and primitive 
Utility. 

In this Light, therefore, all the Abuſes of 
the Stage, all the low, looſe, or immoral Sup- 
plements, to Wit, whether, in making Virtue 
ridiculous, or Vice agreeable, or in the deco- 
rated Nonſenſe and Abfurdities of Pantomimi- 
cal Trumpery, I give up to the Contempt of 
every ſenſible Spectator, as ſo much rank 
Theatrical Popery, But cannot ſtill allow 
theſe Enormities to impeach the Profeſſion, 
while they are ſo palpably owing to the de- 
prav'd Taſte of the Multitude. While Vice, 
and Farcical Folly, are the moſt profitable 
Commodities, why ſhould we wonder that, 
time out of mind, the poor Comedian, when 
real Wit would bear no Price, ſhould deal in 
what would bring him moſt ready Money ? 
But this, you will ſay, is making the Stage a 
Nurſery of Vice and Folly, or at leaſt keep- 
ing an open Shop for it. I grant it: But 
who do you expect ſhould reform it? The 
Actors? Why ſo? If People are permitted 
to buy it, without bluſhing, the Theatrical 
Merchant ſeems to have an equal Right to the 
Liberty of ſelling it, without Reproach. That 
this Evil wants a Remedy, is not to be con- 
teſted; nor can it be denied, that the Theatre 
is as capable of being preſerv'd, by a Refor- 
mation, as Matters of more Importance ; 
which, for the Honour of our National Taſte, 
I could with were attempted ; and then, if it 

could 
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could not ſubſiſt, under decent Regulations, by 
not being permitted to preſent any thing there, 
but what were worthy to be there, it would be 
time enough to conſider, whether it were ne- 
ceſſary to let it totally fall, or effectually ſup- 
port it. 

Notwithſtanding all my beſt Endeavours, to 
recommend the Profeſſion of an Actor, to a 
more general Favour, I doubt, while it is lia- 
ble to fuch Corruptions, and the Actor him- 
ſelf to ſuch unlimited Inſults, as I have alrea- 
dy mention'd, I doubt, I fay, we muſt till 
leave him a-drift, with his intrinſick Merit, to 
ride out the Storm, as well as he is able. 

However, let us now turn to the other fide 
of this Account, and ſee what Advantages 
{ſtand there, to balance the Misfortunes I have 
laid before you. There we ſhall ſtill find ſome 
valuable Articles of Credit, that, ſometimes 
overpay his incidental Diſgraces. 

Firſt, if he has Senſe, he will conſider, that 
as theſe Indignities are feldom or never offer'd 
him by People, that are remarkable for any 
one good Quality, he ought not to lay them 
too cloſe to his Heart: He will know too, 
that when Malice, Envy, or a brutal Nature, 
can ſecurely hide or fence themſelves in a Mul- 
titude, Virtue, Merit, Innocence, and even 
ſovereign Superiority, have been, and muſt be 
equally liable to their Infults ; that therefore, 
when they fall upon him in the fame manner, 
his intrinſick Value cannot be diminiſhed by 
them: On the contrary, if, with a decent and 
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unruiied Temper, he lets them pats, the Diſ- 
grace will return upon his Aggreſſor, and per- 
haps warm the generous Spectator into a Par- 
tiality in his Favour, 

That while he is conſcious, That, as an Ac- 
tor, he muſt be always in the Hands of Inju. 
ſtice, it does him at leaſt this involuntary 
Good, that it kceps him in a ſetiled Reſolu- 
tion to avoid all Occaſions of provoking it, or 
t even offending the loweſt Enemy, who, at 
the Expence of a Shilling, may fublickly re- 
VENSE If, 

1 hat, if he excells on the Stage, and is ir- 
reproach:b'e in his Perſonal Morals, and Be- 
k:iviour, his Profeſſion is ſo far from being an 
Impediment, that it will be oftner a juit Rea- 
{on for his being receiv'd among People of Con- 
dition with Favour ; and ſomeiimes with a more 
cial Diſt inction, than the beſt, though more 
rrofitable Trade he might have follow d, could 
hive recommended him to, 

That this is a Happineſs to which ſeveral Ac- 
tors, within my Memory, as Berterten, Smith, 
Aintfort, Captain Gren, and Mrs, Brace- 
girale (yet living) bave arrived at; to which I 
may add the late celebrated Mrs. Olaeld. Now 
let us ſuppoſe theſe Perſons, the Men, for ex- 
ampie, to have been all eminent Mercers, and 
the Women as tamous Milliners, can we ima- 
gine, that merely as ſuch, though endow'd 
with tone fame natural Underſtanding, they 
chuld have been call'd into the ſame honoura- 
ble Parties of Converſation ? People of Senſe 
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and Condition, could not but know, it was 
impoſſible they could have had ſuch various 
Exccllencies on the Stage, without having 
lomething naturally valuable in them: And I 
will take upon me to affirm, who knew them 
all living, that there was not one of the 
Number, who were not capable of ſupport- 
ing a Variety of Spirited Converiation, tho 
the Stage were never to have been the Subject 
of it. 

That, to have trod the Stage, has not al- 
ways been thought a Diſqualiſication from 
more honourable Employments; ſeveral have 
had military Commiſſions; Carliſſe and NM. 


ſtire were both kill'd Captains; one, in King 


William's Reduction of Ireland ; and the other, 
in his firſt War, in Flanders; and the fatnous 
Ben. Talnſon, tho' an unſucceſsful Actor, was 
afterwards made Poet-Laureat. 

To theſe laudable Diſtinctions, let me add 
one more ; that of Publick Applauſe, which, 
when truly merited, is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt agreeable Gratifications that venial Vanity 
can feel. A Happineſs, almoſt peculiar to the 
Actor, inſomuch that the beſt Tragick Writer, 
however numerous his ſeparate Admirers may 
be, yet, to unite them into one general Act 
of Praiſe, to receive at once, thoſe thundring 
Peals of Approbation, which a crouded Theatre 
throws out, he muſt ſtil] call in the Aſſiſtance 
of the ikilful Actor, to raiſe and partake of 
them. ( : 
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In a Word, 'twas in this flattering Light only, 
though not perhaps ſo thoroughly confider'd, 
I look'd upon the Life of an Actor, when but 
eighteen Years of Age ; nor can you wonder, 
if the Temptations were too ſtrong for fo 
warm a Vanity as mine to reſiſt ; but whether 
excuſable, or not, to the Stage, at length, I 
came, and it is from thence, chiefly, your Cu- 
riofity, it you have any left, is to expect a 
farther Account of me, 


E. 


ert View of the Stage, from the Year 1660 
to the Revolution, The King's and Duke's 
Company uni ted, compoſed the beſt Set of Eng- 
gliſn Actors yet known, Their ſeveral Thea- 
trical Characters. 


HO” Ihave only promis'd you an Ac- 
count of all the, material Occurrences 
of the Theatre during my own Time; 
yet there was one which happen'd 
not above ſeven Years before my Admiſſion to 
it, which may be as well worth notice, as the 
firſt great Revolution of it, in which, among 
Numbers, I was involv'd. And as the one will 
lead you into a clearer View of the other, it 
may therefore be previouſly neceſſary to let you 
know that 
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King Charles II. at his Reſtoration, granted 
two Patents, one to Sir William Davenant, 
and the other to Henry Kilhgrew, Eſq; and 
their ſeveral Heirs and Aſſigns, for ever, for 
the forming of two diſtinct Companies of Co- 
medians : The firſt were call'd the King's Ser- 
vants, and acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury- 
Lane; and the other the Duke's Company, who 
acted at the Duke's Theatre in Dor/et-Garden. 
About ten of the King's Company were on the 
Royal Houſhold Eſtabliſhment, having each 
ten Yards of Scarlet Cloth, with a proper 
Quantity of Lace allow'd them for Liveries ; 
and in their Warrants from the Lord Cham- 
berlain, were ſtiled Gentlemen of the Great 
Chamber : Whether the like Appointments 
were extended to the Duke's Company, I am 
not certain ; but they were both in high Eſti- 
mation with the Publick, and fo much the 
Delight and Concern of the Court, that they 
were not only ſupported by its being frequent- 
ly preſent at their publick Preſentations, but 
by its taking Cognizance even of their private 
Government, inſomuch, that their particular 
Differences, Pretenſions, or Complaints, were 
generally ended by the King, or Duke's Perſo- 
nal Command or Deciſion. Beſides their be- 
ing thorough Maſters of their Art, theſe 
Actors ſet forwards with two critical Advan- 
tages, which perhaps may never happen again 
in many Ages. The one was, their imme- 
diate opening after the ſo long Interdiction of 
Plays, during the Civil War, and the ** 
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chy that followed it. What eager Appetites 
from ſo long a Faſt, muſt the Gueſts of thoſe 
Times have had, to that high and freſh Variety 
of Entertainments, which Shakeſpear had left 
prepared for them? Never was a Stage ſo pro- 
vided! A hundred Years are waſted, and an- 
other filent Century well advanced, and yet 
what unbora Age ſhall fav, Shakeſpear has his 
Equal! How many ſhining Actors have the 
warm Scenes of his Genius given to Poſteritv ? 
without being hunſ{clt, in his Action, equal to 
his Writing! A ſtrong Proof that Actors, like 
Pocts, mult be born ſuch. Eloquence and 
Elocution are quite different Talents: Shake- 
ſpear could write Hamlet; but Tradition tells 
us, That the Gh2/?, in the ſame Play, was one 
of his beſt Performances as an Actor: Nor is 
it within the reach of Rule or Precept to com- 
plete either of them. Inſtruction, tis true, 
may guard them equally againſt Faults or Ab- 
{urdities, but there it ſtops; Nature muſt do 
the reſt: To excel in either Art, is a felf-born 
Happineis, which fomething more than good 
Senſe muſt be the Mother ot. 

The other Advantage I was ſpeaking of, is, 
that before the Reſtoration, no Actreſſes had 
ever been ſeen upon the Eng/iiſh State, The 


Characters of Women, on former 'Theatres, 


were perform'd by Boys, or young Men of the 
moſt eiteminate Aſpect. And what Grace, 01 
Maſter-ſtrokes of Action can we conceive ſuch 
ungain Hoydens to have been capable of ? Thi: 
Detect was ſo well conſidered by Shakeſprar, 
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that in few of his Plays, he has any greater 
Dependance upon the Ladies, than in the In- 
nocence and Simplicity of a Deſdemona, an O- 
phelia, or in the ſhort Specimen of a fond and 
virtuous Portia. The additional Objects then 
of real, beautiful Women, could not but draw 
a Proportion of new Admirers to the Theatre. 
We may imagine too, that theſe Actreſſes were 
not ill choſen, when it is well known, that 
more than one of them had Charms ſufficient 
at their leiſure Hours, to calm and mollify the 
Cares of Empire. Beſides theſe peculiar Ad- 
vantages, they had a private Rule or Argu- 
ment, which both Houſes were happily ty'd 
down to, which was, that no Play acted at 
one Houſe, ſhould ever be attempted at the 
other. All the capital Plays therefore of Shake- 
ſpear, Fletcher, and Ben. Jobnſon, were divided 
between them, by the Approbation of the 
Court, and their own alternate Choice: So 
that when Hart was famous for Orhello, Betterton 
had no leſs a Reputation for Hamlet. By this 
Order the Stage was ſupply'd with a greater Va- 
riety of Plays, than could poſſibly have been 
ſhewn, had both Companies been employ'd at 
the fame time upon the ſame Play; which 
Liberty too, muſt have occaſion'd ſuch fre- 
quent Repetitions of em, by their oppoſite En- 
deavours to foreſtall and anticipate one another, 
that the beſt Actors in the World muſt have 
grown tedious and taſteleſs to the Spectator : 
For what Pleaſure is not languid to Satiety * 
It was therefore one of our greateſt Happt- 
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neſſes (during my time of being in the Ma- 
nagement of the Stage) that we had a certain 
Number of ſelect Plays, which no other Com- 
pany had the good Fortune to make a tolerable 
Figure in, and conſequently, could find little 
or no Account, by acting them againſt us. 
Theſe Plays therefore, for many Years, by not 
being too often ſeen, never fail'd to bring us 
crowded Audiences; and it was to this Conduct 
we ow'd no little Share of our Profperity. But 
when four Houſes are at once (as very lately 
they were) all permitted to act the fame Pieces, 
let three of them perform never ſo ill, when 
Plays come to be ſo haraſs'd and hackney'd 
out to the common People (half of which too, 
perhaps would as lieve fee them at one Houſe 
another) the beſt Actors will ſoon feel that 
the Town has enough of them. 

I know it is the common Opinion, That the 
more Play-houſes, the more Emulation ; I 
grant it; but what has this Emulation ended 
in? Why, a daily Contention which ſhall ſooneſt 
{urfeit you with the beſt Plays; ſo that when 
what og4t to pleaſe, can no /onger pleaſe, your 
Appetite, is again to be raiſed by ſuch monſtrous 
Preſentations, as diſhonour the Taſte of a civi- 
liz d People. If, indeed, to our ſeveral Thea- 
tres, we could raiſe a proportionable Number 
of good Authors, to give them all different 
Employment, then, perhaps, the Publick might 
profit from their Emulation: But while good 
Writers are ſo ſcarce, and undaunted Criticks ſo 
Plemy, I am afraid à good Play, and a blazing 

Star, 
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Star, will be equal Rarities. This voluptuous 
Expedient, therefore, of indulging the Taſte 
with ſeveral Theatres, will amount to much 
the ſame Variety as that of a certain Occono- 
miſt, who, to enlarge his Hoſpitality, would 
have two Puddings and two Legs of Mutton, 
for the ſame Dinner, But, to reſume the 
Thread of my Hiſtory. 

| Theſe two excellent Companies were both 
proſperous for ſome few Years, till their Va- 
riety of Plays began to be exhauſted : Then of 
courſe, the better Actors (which the King's 
ſeem to have been allowed) could not fail of 
drawing the greater Audiences. Sir William 
Davenant, therefore, Maſter of the Duke's 
Company, to make Head againſt their Suc- 
ceis, was forced to add Spectacle and Muſick | 
| to Action; and to introduce a new Species of 
| Plays, fince call d Dramatick Opera's, of 
which kind were the Tempeſt, Pſyche, Circe, 
and others, all ſet off with the moit expenſive 
Decorations of Scenes and Habits, with the 
beſt Voices and Dancers, 

This ſenſual Supply of Sight and Sound, 
coming in to the Aſſiſtance of the weaker Party, 
it was no Wonder they ſhould grow too hard 
for Senſe and {imple Nature, when it is conſider'd 
how many more People there are, that can ſee 
and hear, than think and judge. So wanton a 
Change of the publick Taſte, therefore, began 
to fall as heavy upon the King's Company, as 
their greater Excellence in Action, had, be- 
fore, fallen upon their Competitors : Of which 
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Encroachment upon Wit, ſeveral good Pro- 
logues in thoſe Days frequently complain d. 
But alas! what can Truth avail, when its 
Dependance is much more upon the Ignorant, 
than the ſenſible Auditor ? a poor Satisfaction, 
that the due Praiſe given to it, muſt at laſt, 
fink into the cold Comfort of — Laudatur & 
Alget. Unprofitable Praiſe can hardly give it 
2 Soup maigre. Taſte and Faſhion, with us, 
have always had Wings, and fly from one pub- 
tick spectacle to another ſo wantonly, that I 
have been inform'd, by thoſe, who remember 
it, that a famous Puppet-ſhew, in Salr/bury 
Change (then ſtanding where Cecil- Street now 
«) fo far diſtreſt theſe two celebrated Compa- 
rites, that they were reduced to petition the 
King for Relief againſt it: Nor ought we per 
h:ps to think this ſtrange, when, if I miſtake 
nat, Terence himſelf reproaches the Roman 
Auditors of his Time, with the like Fondneſs 
fr the Junambuli, the Rope-dancers. Not to 
dwell too long therefore upon that Part of 
my Hiftorv, which I have only collected, from 
oral Tradition, I ſhall content myſelf with 
telling you, that M:hun, and Hart now grow- 
nc 1d (for, r, above thirty Years before this time, 
they had ſeverally | borne the King's Commiſſion 
of Major and Captain, in the Civil Wars) and 
the younger Actors, as Goodman, Clark, and 
ethers, be; ng impatient to get into their Parts, 
and growing intractable, the Audiences too of 
Sth Honſes then falling off, the Patentecs of 
ach by the King's Advice, which perhaps 
amounted 
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amounted to a Command, united their Intereſts, 
and both Companies into one, excluſive of all 
others, in the Year 1684. This Union was, 
however, ſo much in favour of the Duke's 
Company, that Hart left the Stage upon it, 
and Mobun ſurvived not long after. 

One only Theatre being now in Poſſeſſion of 
the whole Town, the united Patentees impoſed 
their own Terms, upon the Actors; for the 
Profits of acting were then divided into twenty 
Shares, ten of which went to the Proprietors, 
and the other Moiety to the principal Actors, 
in ſuch Sub-divifions as their different Merit 
might pretend to. Theſe Shares of the Paten- 
tees were promiſcuoully ſold out to Money- 
making Perſons, call'd Adventurers, who, tho' 
utterly ignorant of Theatrical Affairs, were till 
admitted to a proportionate Vote in the Ma- 
nagement of them ; all particular Encourage- 
ments to Actors were by them, of conſequence, 
look'd upon as ſo many Sums deducted from 
their private Dividends. While therefore the 
Theatrical Hive had ſo many Drones in it, 
the labouring Actors, ſure, were under the 
higheſt Diſcouragement, if not a direct State of 
Oppreſſion. Their Hardſhip will at leaſt ap- 
pear in a much ſtronger Light, when compar'd 
to our later Situation, who with fcarce half 
their Merit, ſucceeded to be Sharers under a 
Patent upon five times caſier Conditions: For, 
as they had but half the Profits divided among 
ten, or more of them ; we had three fourths of 
the whole Profits, divided only among three of 
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us: And as they might be faid to have ten 
Taſk-maſters over them, we never had but one 
Aſſiſtant Manager (not an Actor) join'd with 
us; who, by the Crown's Indulgence, was 
ſometimes too of our own chuſing. Under this 
heavy Eſtabliſhment then groan'd this United 
Company, when 1 was firſt admitted into the 
loweſt Rank of it. How they came to be re- 
lieved by King William's Licence in 1695, 
how they were again diſperſed, early in Queen 
Anne's Reign; and from what Accidents For- 
tune took better care of Us, their unequal Suc- 
ceſiors, will be told in its Place: But to pre- 
pare you for the opening ſo large a Scene of 
their Hiſtory, methinks 1 ought, (in Juſtice to 
their Memory too) to give you ſuch particular 
Characters of their Theatrical Merit, as in my 
plain Judgment they ſeem'd to deſerve, Pre- 
fuming then, that this Attempt may not be diſ- 
agreeable to the Curious, or the true Lovers of 
the Theatre, take it without farther Preface. 

In the Year 1690, when I firſt came into 
this Company, the principal Actors then at the 
Head of it were, 


Of Men. Of Women. 
Mr. Betterton, Mrs. Betterton, 
Mr. Monfort, Mrs. Barry, 
Mr. Kynaſton, Mrs. Leigh, 
Mr, Sandford, Mrs. Butter, 
Mr, Nokes, Mrs, Monfort, and 


Mr. Unaerbil, and Mrs. Bracegirdle. 
Mr, Leigb. 
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Theſe Actors, whom I have ſelected from 
their Cotemporaries, were all original Maſters 
in their different Stile, not mere auricular Imi- 
tators of one another, which commonly is the 
higheſt Merit of the middle Rank; but Self- 
judges of Nature, from whoſe various Lights 
they only took their true Inſtruction. If in the 
following Account of them, I may be obliged 
to hint at the Faults of others, I never mean 
ſuch Obſervations ſhould extend to thoſe who 
are now in Poſſeſſion of the Stage; for as I de- 
ſign not my Memoirs ſhall come down to their 
Time, I would not lie under the Imputation 
of ſpeaking in their Disfavour to the Publick, 
whoſe Approbation they muſt depend upon for 
Support. But to my Purpoſe. 

Betterton was an Actor, as Shakeſpear was 
an Author, both without Competitors ! form'd 
for the mutual Aſſiſtance, and Illuſtration of 
each other's Genius! How Shakeſpear wrote, 
all Men who have a Taſte for Nature may read, 
and know—— but with what higher Rapture 
would he ſtill be read, could they conceive how 
Betterton play'd him! Then might they know, 
the one was born alone to ſpeak what the other 
only knew, to write! Pity it is, that the mo- 
mentary Beauties flowing from an harmonious 
Elocution, cannot like thoſe of Poetry, be their 
own Record! That the animated Graces of the 
Player can live no longer than the inſtant 
Breath and Motion that preſents them ; or at 
beſt can but faintly glimmer through the Me- 
mory, or imperfect Atteſtation of a few ſur- 
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viving Spectators. Could how B tterton ſpoke 
be as eaſily known as Wwhet he ſpoke; hen 
might you ſee the Muſe of Shakeſpear in her 
Triumph, with all her Beauties in their beſt 
Array, riſing into real Life, and charming her 
Peholders. But alas! ſince all this is fo far out 
of the reach of Deſcription, how ſhall I ſhew 
you Betterten? Should I therefore tell you, 
that all the Ozhellos, Hamlets, Hetſpurs, Mack- 
beths, and Brutus's, whom you may have ſeen 
ſince his Time, have fallen far ſhort of him; 
this ſtill would give you no Idea of his parti- 
cular Excellence. Let us ſce then what a par- 
ticular Compariſon may do! whether that may 
yet draw him nearer to you ? 

You have ſeen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on 
the firſt Appearance of his Father's Spirit, 
has thrown himſclt into all the training Voci- 
feration requiſite to expreſs Rage and Fury, 
and the Houle has thunder'd with Applauſe ; 
tho' the muſ-guided Actor was all the while 
(as Shakeſpear terms it) tearing a Paſſion into 
Rags.—I am the more bold to offer you this 
particular Initance, becauſe the late Mr. Ad- 
diſan, while I fate by him, to ſee this Scene 
ated, made the fame Obſervation, aſking me 
with ſome Surprize, if I thought Hamlet ſhould 
be in ſo violent a Paſſion with the Ghoſt, which 
tho' it might have aſtoniſh'd, it had not pro- 
vok'd him? for you may obſerve that in this 
beautiful Speech, the Paſſion never riſes be- 
yond an almoſt breathleſs Aſtoniſhment, or an 
Impatience, limited by filial Reverence, to en- 
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Triumph, with all her Beauties in their beſt 
Array, riſing into rea! Lite, ard charming her 


Echolders. But alas! fince ail this is fo far out 
of the reach of Description, how ſhall 1 ſhew 
you DPetterten ? Shouid J therefore tell you, 
that all the Orhellos, init, Hetſpurs, Mack- 


betl's, and Brutus, whom you may have ſeen 
ſince his Time, have fallen far ſhort of him; 
this ſtill would give you no Idea of his parti- 
cular Excellence. Let us ſce then what a par- 
ticular Compariton may do! whether that may 
yet draw him ncarer to you? 
Lou have ſeen a Hamlet perhaps, who, on 
tne firſt Appearance of his Father's Spirit, 
has thrown himiclt into all the ſtraining Voci- 
feration requiſite to expreſs Rage and Fur) 
and the Houte has thunder'd with Applaute ; 
tho' the mii- guided Actor was all the while 
(as Srerrſpear terms it) tearing a Paſſion into 
Rags.—I am the more bold to offer you this 
particular Initar.ce, becauſe the late Mr. Ad- 
diſan, while I fate by him, to ſce this Scene 
acted, made the fame Obſervation, aſking me 
with tome Surprize, it I thought Hamlet ſhould 
be in ſo violent a Paſſion with the Ghoſt, which 
tho" it might have aftonith'd, it had not pro- 
vok'd him? for you may obſerve that in this 
beautiful Speech, the Paſſion never riſes be- 
yond an almoſt breathle& Aſtoniſliment, or an 
Impatience, limited by filial Reverence, to en- 
quire 
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quire into the ſuſpected Wrongs that may have 
rais'd him from his "re gy ond and a Deſire 
to know what a Spirit ſo ſeemingly diſtreſt, 
might wiſh or enjoin a ſorrow ful S n to exe- 
cute towards his future Quiet in the Grave ? 
This was the Light into which Betterton threw 
this Scene; which he open d with a Pauſe of 
mute Amwarment | then riſing flowly, to a 
ſolemn, trembling Voice, he made the Ghoſt 
equally terrible to the Spettator, as to him- 
ſelf! and in the deſcriptive Part of the natural 
Emotions which the ghaſtly Viſton gave him, 
the Boldneſs of his Lxpoſt ulation was (till go- 
vern'd by Decency, manly, but not braving ; 
his Voice never riling into that ſeeming Out- 
rage, or wild Defiance of what he naturally 
rever'd, But alas! to preferve this medium, 
between mouthing, and meaning too little, to 
keep the Attention more pleaſingly awake, by 
a temper'd Spirit, than by mcre : Vehemence 
of Voice, is of all the Matſtcr-firokes of an 
Actor the moſt difficult to reach. In this none 
yet have equall'd Bettertan. But 1 am unwil- 
ling to ſhew his Superiorit ty only by recounting 
che Errors of thoſe, who now cannot anſwer to 
them, let their farther Failings therefore be 
forgotten! or rather, ſhall I in ſome mezſure 
excuſe them? For 1 am not yet jure, that 
they might not be as much owing to the falſe 
Judgment of the Spectator, as ” the Actor. 
While the Million are ſo apt to be tranſported, 
when the Drum of their Far is ſo roundly 
rattled ; while they take the Life of El-cuticn 
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to lie in the Strength of the Lungs, it is no 
wonder the Actor, whoſe End is Applauſe, 


ſhould be alſo tempted, at this eaſy rate, to 


excite it. Shall I go a little farther? and al- 
low that this Extreme 1s more pardonable than 
its oppoſite Error ? I mean that dangerous Af- 
fectation of the Monotone, or folemn Same- 
neſs of Pronounciation, which to my Ear is 
inſupportable ; for of all Faults that ſo frequent- 
ly paſs upon the Vulgar, that of Flatneſs will 
have the feweſt Admirers. That this is an 
Error of ancient ſtanding ſeems evident by 
what Humiet ſays, in his Inſtructions to the 
Players, vlg. 


Be not too tame, neither, &c. 


The Actor, doubtleſs, is as ſtrongly ty'd down 
to the Rules of Horace as the Writer. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum ct 
Primum tþft tibi 


He that feels not himſelf the Paſſion he would 
raiſe, will talk to a fleeping Audience : But 
this never was the Fault of Bettrrion; and 
it has often amaz'd me to ſce thoſe who ſoon 
came after him, throw out in ſome Parts of 
a Character, a juſt and graceful Spirit, which 
Betterton himſelf could not but have applaud- 
ed. And yet in the equally ſhining Paſſages 
of the ſame Character, have heavily dragg'd 
the Sentiment along like a dead Weight ; with 
a long-ton'd Voice, and abſent Eye, as if they 
had fairly forgot what they were about: If 
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you have never made this Obſervation, I am 
contented you ſhould not know where to ap- 
ly it. 

: A farther Excellence in Betterton, was, that 
he could vary his Spirit to the different Cha- 
racters he acted. Thoſe wild impatient Starts, 
that fierce and flaſhing Fire, which he threw 
into Hotſpur, never came from the unrufiled 
Temper of his Brutus (for I have, more than 
once, ſeen a Brutus as warm as Hetſpur ) when 
the Betterton Brutus was provok'd, in his Diſ- 
pute with Caſſius, his Spirit flew only to his 
Eye; his ſteady Look alone ſupply'd that Terror, 
which he diſdain'd an Intemperance in his 
Voice ſhould riſe to. Thus, with a fettled 
Dignity of Contemot, like an unheeding Rock, 
he repelled upon himſelf the Foam of Caſſius. 
Perhaps the very Words of Shakefpear will 
better let you into my Meaning : 


Muft I give way, and room, to your raſh Cloler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a Madman ſtares ? 


And a little after, 
There is no Terror, Caſſius, in your Looks ! &c. 


Not but in ſome Part of this Scene, where he 
reproaches Ca//ius, his Temper is not under 
this Suppreſſion, but opens into that Warmth 
which becomes a Man of Virtue ; yet this is 
that Haſty Spark of Anger, which Brutus 

himſelf endeavours to excuſe. 
But with whatever ſtrength of Nature we ſee 
the Poet ſhew, at once, the Philoſopher and 
G 4 the 
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the Heroe, yet the Image of the Actor's Ex- 
cellence will be ſtill imperfect to you, unleis 
Language could put Colours in our Words to 
paint the Voice with. 

Et, fi vis fumilem pingere, pinge ſonum, is 
enjoyning an Impoſſibility. The moſt that a 
Vandyke can arrive at, is to make his Portraits 
of great Perſons ſeem to think ; a Shakeſpear 
goes farther yet, and tells you what his Pic- 
tures thought; a Betterton ſteps beyond ein 
both, and calls them from the Grave, to breathe, 
and be themſelves again, in Feature, Speech, 
and Motion. When the ſkilful Actor ſhews 
you all thete Powers at once united, and gra- 
tifies at once your Eye, your Ear, your Un- 
derſtanding. To conceive the Pleaſure riſing 
from ſuch Harmony, you muſt have been pre- 
ſent at nt! 'tis not to be told you! 

There cannot be a ſtronger Proof of the 
Charms of harmonious Elocution, than the 
many, even unnatural Scenes and Flights of 
the falſe Sublime it has lifted into Applauſe. 
In what Raptures have J ſcen an Audience, at 
the furious Fuſtian and turgid Rants in Nat. 
Lee's Alexander the Great ! For though I can 
allow this Play a few great Beautics, yet it is 
not without its extravagant Blemiſhes. Every 
Play of the fame Author has more or leſs of 
them. Let me give you a Sample from this. 
Alexander, in a tull crowd of Courtiers, with- 
out being occafionally call'd or provok'd to it, 
falls into this Rhapſody of Vain- glory. 
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Can nene remember ? Yes, I know all muſt ! 
And therefore they ſhall know it agen. 


When Glory, lite the dazzling Eagle, ficed 
Perch d on my Beaver, in the Granic Flood, 
When Fertune's Self, my Standard trembling bere, 
And the pale Fates ſlocd frighted on the Shore, 
When the Immortals en the Bilkws rade, 


And I myſelf appear d the leading Gad. 


When theſe flowing Numbers came from the 
Mouth of a Betterton, the Viultitude no more 
defired Senſe to them than our muſical Connoarſ- 
ſcurs think it eſſential in the celebrated Airs of 
an Italian Opera. Does not this prove, that 
there 1s very near as much Enchantment in 
the well-governed Voice of an Actor, as in the 
ſweet Pipe of an Eunuch? It I tell you, there 
was no one Tragedy, for many Years, more 
in favour with the Town than A xander, to 
what muſt we impute this its command of 
publick Admiration ? Not to its intrinſick Me- 
rit, ſurely, if it ſwarms with Paſſages like this 
I have thewn you! If this Paſtage his Merit, 
let us ſee what Figure it would make upon 
Canvas, what ſort of Picture would rite trom 
it. It Le Brun, who was famous tor painting 
the Battles of this Heroe, had ſeen this lof- 
ty Deſcription, what one Image could he 
have poſſibly taken from it? In what Co- 
urs would he have ſhewn us Glory perch'd 
upon a Beaver? How would he have drawn 
Fortune trembling ? Or, indeed, what uſe could 
be 
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he have made of pale Fates, or Immortals 
riding upon B:/{ows, with this bluſtering G0 
of his own making at the head of them ? 
Where, then, muit have lain the Charm, that 
once made the Publick fo partial to this Tra- 
gedy ? Why plainly, in the Grace and Har- 
mony of the Actor's Utterance. For the Ac- 
tor himſelf is not accountable for the falſe 
Poetry of his Author; That, the Hearer is to 
judge of; if it paſies upon him, the Actor can 
have no Quarrel to it; who, if the Periods 
given him are round, ſmooth, ſpirited, and high- 
ſounding, even in a falſe Paſſion, muſt throw 
out the ſame Fire and Grace, as may be re- 
quired in one juſtly riſing from Nature ; 
where thoſe his Excellencies will then be only 
more pleaſing in proportion to the Taſte of 
his Hearer, And I am of opinion, that to the 
extraordinary Succeſs of this very Play, we may 
impute the Corruption of ſo many Actors, 
and Tragick Writers, as were immediately miſ- 
led by it. The unſkilful Actor, who imagin'd 
all the Merit of delivering thoſe blazing Rants, 
lay only in the Strength, and ſtrain'd Exerti- 
on of the Voice, began to tear his Lungs, up- 
on every falſe, or flight Occaſion, to arrive at 
the fame Applauſe. And it is from hence I 
date our having ſeen the ſame Reaſon preva- 
lent for above fifty Years. Thus equally miſ- 
guided too, many a barren-brain'd Author has 
ſtream d into a frothy flowing Style, pom- 
pouſly rolling into ſounding Periods, ſignify ing 
roundly nothing ; of which Number, 
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in ſome of my former Labours, I am ſome- 
thing more than ſuſpicious, that I may my- 
ſelf have made one, but to keep a little cloſer 
to Betterton. 

When this favourite Play I am ſpeaking of, 
from its being too frequently acted, was worn 
out, and came to be deſerted by the Town, upon 
the ſudden Death of Monfort, who had play'd 
Alexander with Succeſs, for ſeveral Years, the 
Part was given to Betterton, which, under this 
great Ditadvantage of the Satiety it had given, he 
immediately reviv'd with ſo new a Luſtre, that 
for three Days together it fill'd the Houle ; 
and had his then declining Strength been e- 
qual to the Fatigue the Action gave him, it 
probably might have doubled its Succeſs ; an 
uncommon Inſtance of the Power and intrin- 
fick Merit of an Actor. This I mention not 
only to prove what irreſiſtable Pleaſure may 
ariſe from a judicious Elocution, with ſcarce 
Senſe to aſſiſt it; but to ſhew you too, that 
tho' Betterton never wanted Fire, and Force, 
when his Character demanded it; yet, where 
it was not demanded, he never proſtituted his 
Power to the low Ambition of a falſe Ap- 
plauſe. And further, that when, from a 
too advanced Age, he reſigned that toilſome 
Part of Alexander, the Play, for many Years 
after never was able to impoſe upon the Pub- 
lick; and I look upon his fo particularly ſup- 
porting the falſe Fire and Extravagancies of that 
Character, to be a more ſurprizing Proof of 
his Skill, than his being eminent in mw of 
Sbate- 
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Shakeſpear ; becauſe there, Truth and Nature 
coming to his Aſſiſtance he had not the ſame 
Ditniculties to combat, and conſequently, we 
muit be lefs amaz'd at his Succeſs, where we 
are more able to account for it. 

Notwithitanding the extraordinary Power he 
ſhew'd in blowing Alexander once more into 
a blaze of Admiration, Betterten had fo juſt 
a ſenſe of what was true, or falſe Applauſe, 
that I have heard him ſay, he never thought 
any kind of it equal to an attentive Silence ; 
that there were many ways of deceiving an 
Audience into a lond one; but to keep them 
huſht and quiet, was an Applauſe which on- 
ly Truth and Merit could arrive at: Of which 
Art, there never was an equal Maſter to him- 
felf From theſe various Excellencies, he had 
ſo full a Poſſeſſion of the Efteem and Regard 
of his Audi:ors, that upon his Entrance in- 
to every Scene, he {eem'd to ſeize upon the 
Eyes and Ears of che Giddy and Inadvertent |! 
To have talk'd or lo k'd another way, would 
then have been thought Inſenſibility or Igno- 
rance. In all his Soliloquies of moment, the 
ſtrong Intelligence of his Attitude and Aſpect, 
drew you into ſuch an impatient Gaze, and 
eager Expectation, that you almoſt imbib'd the 
Sentiment with your Eye, before the Ear could 
reach it. 

As Betterton is the Centre to which all my 
Obſervations upon Action tend, you will give 
me leave, under his Character, to enlarge up- 
on that Head. In the juſt Delivery of Poe- 
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tical Numbers, particularly where the Senti- 
ments are pathetick, it is ſcarce credible, up- 
on how minute an Article of Sound depends 
their greateſt Beauty or Inafiection, The Voice 
of a Singer is not more ſtrictly ty'd to Time and 
Tune, than that of an Actor in Theatrical Elo- 


cution: The leaſt Syllable too long. or too ſlight- 


ly dwelt upon in a Period, depreciates it to no- 
thing; which very Syllable, if rightly touch'd, 
ſhall, like the heightening Stroke of Light 
from a Maſter's Pencil, give Lite and Spirit 
to the whole, I never heard a Line in Tra- 
gedy come from Betterton, wherein my Judg- 
ment, my Ear, and my Imagination, were not 
fully ſatisfy'd; which, fince his Time, I can- 
not equally ſay of any one Actor whatſoever : 
Not but it 1s poſſible to be much his Inferior, 
with great Exceilencies ; which I thall oblerve 
in another Place, Had it been practicable to 
have ty'd down the clattering Hands of all the 
ill judges who were commonly the Majority 
of an Audience, to what amazing Perfection 
might the Exgliſ i Theatre have arrived, with 
fo juſt an Actor as Betterton at the Head of it! 
It what was Truth only, could have been 2 
plauded, how many noiſy Actors had ſhook 
their Plumes with ſhame, who, from the injudi- 
cious Approbation of the Multitude, have bawl'd 
and ſtrutted in the place of Merit? If therefore 
the bare ſpeaking Voice has ſuch Allurements in 
it, how much leſs ought we to wonder, however 
we may lament, that the ſweeter Notes of Vo- 
cal Muſick ſhould fo have captivated even the 
politer 
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politer World, into an Apoſtacy from Senſe, to 
an Idolatry of Sound. Let us enquire from 
whence this Enchantment rifes. 1 am afraid 
it may be too naturally accounted for: For 
when we complain, that the fineſt Muſick, 
purchas'd at ſuch vaſt Expence, is ſo often 
thrown away upon the moſt miſerable Poetry, 
we ſeem not to conſider, that when the Move- 
ment of the Air, and Tone of the Voice, are 
exquiſitely harmonious, tho we regard not 
one Word of what we hear, yet the Power of 
the Melody is fo buſy in the Heart, that we 
naturally annex Ideas to it of our own Crea- 
tion, and, in ſome ſort, become ourſelves the 
Poet to the Compoſer; and what Poet is fo 
dull as not to be charm'd with the Child of 
his own Fancy? So that there is even a kind 
of Language in agreeable Sounds, which, like 
the Aſpect of Beauty, without Words, ſpeaks 
and plays with the Imagination. While this 
Taſte therefore is ſo naturally prevalent, I 
doubt, to propoſe Remedies for it, were but 
giving Laws to the Winds, or Advice to Ina- 
morato's: And however gravely we may af- 
ſert, that Profit ought always to be inſepara- 
ble from the Delight of the Theatre; nay, ad- 
mitting that the Pleaſure would be heighten'd 
by the uniting them; yet, while Inſtruction is 
fo little the Concern of the Auditor, how can 
we hope that ſo choice a Commodity will come 
2 a Market where there is ſo ſeldom a Demand 
or it? 
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It is not to the Actor therefore, but to the 
vitiated and low Taſte of the Spectator, that 
the Corruptions of the Stage (of what kind ſo- 
ever) have been owing. If the Publick, by 
whom they muſt live, had Spirit enough to 
diſcountenance, and declare againſt all the 
Traſh and Fopperies they have been fo fre- 
quently fond of, both the Actors, and the Au- 
thors, to the beſt of their Power, muſt natu- 
rally have ſerv'd their daily Table, with ſound 
and wholeſome Diet. But I have not yet 
done with my Article of Elocution. 

As we have ſometimes great Compoſers of 
Muſick, who cannot fing, we have as frequently 
great Writers that cannot read ; and though, 
without the niceſt Ear, no Man can be Maſter 
of Poetical Numbers, yet the beſt Ear in the 
World will not always enable him to pro- 
nounce them. Of this Truth, Dryden, our 
firſt great Maſter of Verſe and Harmony, was 
a ſtrong Inſtance: When he brought his Play 
of Ampbytrion to the Stage, I heard him give 
it his firſt Reading to the Actors, in which, 
though it is true, he deliver'd the plain Senſe 
of every Period, yet the whole was in to 
cold, ſo flat, and unaffecting a manner, that 
I am afraid of not being believ'd, when I at- 
firm it. 

On the contrary, Lee, far his Inferior in 
Poetry, was ſo pathetick a Reader of his own 
Scenes, that I have been inform'd by an Ac- 
tor, who was preſent, that while Lee was 
reading to Major Mobun at a Rehearſal, Mo- 
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bun, in the Warmth of his Admiration, threw 
down his Part, and faid, Unleſs I were able to 
play it, as well as you read it, to what purpole 
ſhould 1 undertake it? And yet this very Au- 
thor, whoſe Elocution raiſed ſuch Admiration 
in ſo capital an Actor, when he attempted to 
be an Actor himſelf, ſoon quitted the Stage, in 
an honeſt Deſpair of ever making any profita- 
ble Figure there. From all this | would in- 
fer, That let our Conception of what we are 
to ſpeak be ever ſo juſt, and the Far ever ſo 
true, yet, when we are to deliver it to an Au- 
dience (I will leave Fear out of the queſtion) 
there muſt go along with the whole, a natural 
Freedom, and becoming Grace, Whicli is ea- 
fier to conceive than deſcribe: For without 
this inexpreſſible Somewhat, the Performance 
will come out oddly diſguis'd, or ſomewhere 
deſectively, unſurpi 1zing to the Hearer. Of 
this Defect too, I will give you yet a ſtranger 
Inſtance, which you will allow Fear could not 
be the Occaſion of: If you remember Eaft- 
court, you mult have known that he was long 
enough upon the Stage, not to be under the 
leaſt Reſtraint from Fear, in his Performance: 
This Man was ſo amazing and extraordinary 
a Mimick, that no Man or Woman, from the 
Coquette to the Privy-Counſellor, ever mov'd 
or {poke betore him, but he could carry their 
Voice, Look, Mien, and Motion, inſtantly 
into another Company : I have heard him 
make long Harangues, and form various Ar- 
guments, even in the manner of thinking, of 
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an eminent Pleader at the Bar, with every the 
leaſt Article and Singularity of his Ut crance 


| 10 perfect y ymitated, that he was the very al- ; 
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fer pfe, {Carce to be Gtmauun d from his \ T2 | 


ginal. Yet more; | nave ſeen, upon the Mar- 
gin of the written Part of Falllaßß, which he 
| acted, his own Notes and Obſervations upon 
almoſt every Speech of it, delcribing the true 
| Spirit of the Humour, and with what Tone | 
of Voice; Look, and Geſture, each of them 
ought to be delivered. Yet 1n his Execution 
upon the Stage, he ſcem'd to have loft all | 
| thoſe juſt Ideas he had form'd of it, and al- | 
moſt thro' the Character, labour'd under a 
heavy Load of Flatneſs: In a word, with all 
| his Skill in Mimickry, and Knowledge of what 


3 


C 


ought to be dong, he never, upon the Stage, 
could bring it truly into Practice, but was up- 
on the whole, a languid, unaffecting Actor. 
After I have ſhewa you ſo many neceſſary 
Qualifications, not one of which can be ſpar d | 
in due Theatrical Elocution, and have at the 
fame time pro d, that with the Allittance ot | 
them all united, the whole may ft1:i come | 
forth defective; what Talents ſhall we tay ill 
:nfallibly form an Actor? This, I conteis, is 
one of Nature's Secrets, too de p ff me to | 
dive into; let us content ourielves there ſore 
with aflirming, That & „ius, Which Nature 
only gives, only can con olete him. This 
Genius then was ſo tt: n in Betterton, that it 
ſhone out in every Spec-!1 and Mauion of him. 
Yet Voice, and Ferion, ue luch neceſſary 
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Supports to it, that, by the Multitude, they 
have been preterr'd to Genius itſelf, or at lcaſt 
often miitaken for it. Betterton had a Vice 
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ror, than to the ſofter Paſſions; of more 


Strength than Melody, The Rage and Jea- 
louty of Otel, became bim better than the 
Sighs and Tenderneis of Ca//alro : For though 
in Calalls he only exceil'd others, in Othello 
he exccll'd himſchi; which you will ealily be- 
lieve, when you conlider, that in ſpite f his 
Complexion, Otheils has more natural Beauties 
| than the beit Actor can find in all the Magazine 
of Poetry, to animate his Power, and delight 
his Judgment with. 

The Perſon of this exccllent Actor was ſuit- 
able to his Voice, more manly than ſweet, not 
exceeding the middle Stature, inclining to the 
corpulent; of a ſerious and penetrating Af- 
pect ; his Lymbs nearer the athletick than the 
delicate Proportion; yet however form'd, there 
aroſe from the Harmony of the whole a com- 
manding Mien of Majeſty, which the f.irer- 
fac'd, or (as Shakeſpear calls em) the curled 
| Darlings of his Time, ever wanted ſomething 
to be cqual Maſters of, There was ſome 
Years ago, to be had, almoſt in every Print- 
ſhop, a Metgetinto, from Mueller, extremely 
like him. 

In all T have faid of Betterten, I confine my- 
ſelf to the Time of his Strength, and higheſt | 
Power in Acton, that you may make Allow- 


ances from what he was able to execute at 
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Fifty, to what you might have ſe:n of him at 
paſt Seventy ; for tho' to the laſt he was with- 
out his Equal, be might not then be equal to 
his former Self; yet fo far was he from being 
ever overtaken, that for many Years after his 
Deceaſe, I ſeldom ſaw any of his Parts, in 
Shake/pear, ſupply'd by others, but it drew 
from me the Lamentation of Ophelia upon 
Hamtlet's being unlike, what the had ſeen him. 


— Ab ! wee 1s me! 
"pave feen, what 1 have ſeen, ſee what ] ſee l 
The laſt Part this great Maſter of his Pro- 
feſſion acted, was Afelorrtins in tlie Maids Ta- 
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Day to have exerted a more than ordinary 
Spirit, and met with ſuitable Applau ; but 
the unhappy Conſequence of tampering with 
his Diſtemper was, that it fl into his Head, 
and kill'd him in three Nays, (I think) in the 
ſeventy-fourth War of his Age. 

I once thouy to have fil'd up my Work 
with a ſclect iſſertation upon Theat ical Ac- 
tion, but fra, by the Digreſſions J have been 
tempted to nake in this Acconnt of Betterten, 
that all I can ſay upon that Head, will naiv- 
rally fall in, and poſſibiy be lels tedious, if diſ- 


H 2 pers'd 
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100 Ne LIFE of 
pers d among the various (haracters of the par- 
ticv'ar Actors, | have pronus'd to treat of; I 
ſha!l therefore make vie of thole {ſeveral Vehicles, 
which you will find waiting in the next Chap- 
ter, to carry ycu thro” the reit of the Journey, 
at your Læiſure. 
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II O', as I have before obſerv'd, Wo- 
e men were not admitted to the Stage, 
[I till the Return of King Charles, yet 
— it could not be fo ſuddenly ſupply'd 
with them, but that there was ſtill a Neceſſi- 
ty, for fome time, to put the Hhandſomeil 
young Men into Petticoats; which Kyna/tor 
was then aid to have worn, with Succeſs ; 
particularly in the Part of Evadne, in the 
Maid's Tragedy, which I have heard him 
ſpeak of ; and which calls to my Mind a ridi- 
culous Diftreſs that aroſe from theſe ſort of 
Shifts which the Stave was then put to. 
The King coming a little before his uſual time 
to a Tragedy, found the Actors not ready to 
begin, when his Majeſty not chuſing to have 
as much Patience as his good Subjects, ſent to 
them, 
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them, to know the Meaning of it; upon 
which the Maſter of the Company came to 
the Box, and rightly judging, tha 
cuſe for their Default, would be tlie true one, 
fairly told his Majeſty, that the Queen was 
not add yet: The King, whoſe good Hu- 
mour lov'd to laugh at a {ci}, as weil as to 
make one, accepted the Excuic, which ferv'd 
to divert him, till the male Queen con'd be 
effeminated. In a word, &Ayna//on, at that 
time was ſo beautifuta Youtl, that the Ladies 
of Quality prided themſeives in taking him 
with them in their Coaches, to TH- Pas, in 
his Theatrical Habit, after the Play; which 
in thoſe Days they might have fuilicient time 
to do, becauſe Plays then, were us'd to begin 
at four a-Clock : The Hour that Peopic of the 


ſame Rank, are now going to Dinner. Of 


this Truth, 1 had the Curioſity to enquire, 
and had it confirm'd from his own Mouth, ia 
his advanc'd Age: And indeed, to the laſt of 


* 


him his Ilandiemencſs was very little abated; 
even at paſt Sixty, his Teeth were all ſound, 
white, and even, as one would wilh to fee, in 
a retzning Toaſt of Twenty. Ile bad fome- 
thing of a formal Gravity in his Mien, which 
was attributed to the ſtately Step he had been 
ſo early confin'd to, in a female Decency. But 


even that, in Characters of Superiority had its 
proper Graces; it mitbecame him not in the 
art of Leon, in Fletcher's Rule a li iſe, Cc. 
which he executed with a determin'd Manli- 
neſs, and honeſt Authority, well worth the 
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nature, which Iv. a to peak. as I ima- 
gin d Rynaſen v t have done, had he been 
then living to have Roa in the fame Charac- 
ter. Mr. A,  wno had ſomething of 
Mr. Beth's Diffidence, at the Rehearſal of his 
Play, after it was acted, cane into my Opi- 

nion, 
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nion, and own'd, that even Tragedy, on ſuch 
particular Occaſions, might admit of a Laugh 
of Approbation. In S akeſpear Inſtances of 
them are frequent, as in Afeckbeth, Hotſtun, 
Richard the Third, and Horry the Eighth, all 
which Charad 2CsS, tho' of a tragical . alt, have 
ſomeiimes familiar Strokes in them, ſo highly 
natural o cach particular Diipctition, that it 
is impottibie not to be traniportied into an ho- 
neſt Langhier at them: And theſe are thoſe 
happy Liberties, which tho' few Authors are 
qualify'd to take, yet when juſtly taken, may 
challenge a Flace among their greateſt Beau- 
ties Now whether Dryden in his 
liciler Audet, — or may be allow'd d 
neſs of having tit his Mark, ſcems not ne- 
ceſſary to be determin'd by the Actor; 
Buſineſs, ſure, is to make the beit' of his Au- 
thor's Intention, as in this Pat Kyno/for did, 
doubtiets not without Dryder's Apptobation. 
For theſe Reaſons then, I thought my good 


Buikin too far, in not following the bold 


Flights of the Author with that Wantonneſs 


of Spirit which the Nature of thoſe Senti- 
ments demanded : For Example! Marat hav- 
ing a criminal Paſſion for Jadamcera, promiſes, 
at her Requeſt, for one Day, to ſpare the Life 
of her Lover Aurcnge-Zebe : But not chuſing 
to make known the real Motive of his Mercy, 
when Nourmalal fays to him, 
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Ut this real Majeſty Ayrafen was entirely 
Maſter ; here cvery Sentiment came from him, 


een IS Con, as if he had him- 
ſtant, conceiv'd it, as if he had loſt 
and were the real King he perſo- 
riection ſo rarely found, that very 
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He convey'd a more terrible Menace in it than 
the loudeſt Intemperance of Voice could ſwell 
to. But let the bold Imitator beware, for with- 
out the Look K, and juſt Elocution that waited on 
it, an Attempt of the ſame nature may fall to 
no! hing. 

But the Dignity of this Character appear d 
in Kyna/cn (till more ſhining, in the private 
Scene between the King, and Prince his Son : 
There y. Ju ſau Majeſty, in that ſort of Grief, 
which only Majetty co uld feel ! there the pa- 
ternal Concern, for the Errors of the Son, 
made the Monarc u more rever'd, and dread ed: 
Tits Reproaches fo juſt, yet ſo unmix'd with 
Anger (and there fore the more E open- 
ing as it were the Arms of Nr _ with a ſc- 
Cret With, * filial Duty, and Penitence a- 
wak'd, might fall into 1 with Grace _ 
Honour. In this affecting dn I thought 
Kyna/lon ned his moſt maſterly St e, of 
Nature; expreſfiing all the various Motions 2 
the 5 with the ſame Force, Dignity, and 
Feeling they are written ; adding to the whole, 
that peculiar, and becoming Grace, which the 
beſt Writer cannot inſpire into any Actor, that 
is not born with it. What made the Merit 
of this Actor, and that of Better ton more ſut- 
prizing, was, that though they both obſerv'd 
the Rules of Truth, and Na ture, they were 
each as different in their manner of acting, as 
in their perſonal Ferm, and Features. But 

Kynaſteon ſtaid too long upon the Stage, till 
his Memory and Spirit began to fail him. 1 
Hall 
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ſhall not therefore ſay any thing of his Imper- 
fections, which, at that cime, were viſibly not 
his own, but the Uffie cts of decaying Nature. 

Menfort, a younger Man by twenty Years, 
and at this time in his higheſt Reputation, was 
an Actor of a very different Style: Of Perſon 
he was tall, well made, fair, and of an agree- 
able Aſpect: His Voice clear, full, and melo- 
dious: In Tragedy he was the moſt affecting 
Lover within my Memory. His Addrefles had 
a refiitleis Recommendation from the very Tone 
of his Voice Which gave his Words ſuch Soft- 
neſs, that, as Dryden tays, 
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Tender, the Penitent, the Deſparing, the 


Tranſported, and the Amiable, in the higheſt 
Perieclion. In Comedy, he gave the truct 
Life to what we call the Fine Gentleman ; his 
Spirit ſhone the brighter for being poliſh'd 
with Decency: In Scenes of Gaiety, he never 
broke into the Regard, that was due to the 
Preſence of equal, or ſuperior Characters, tho 
inferior Actors play'd them; he fill'd the 
Stage, not by cibowing, and croſſing it before 
others, or diſconcerting their Action, but by 
ſurpaſſing them, in truc and maſterly 'Touches 
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from Is biillant manner of delivering it; he 
] nicts a good Share of it, or what is 
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the Plav. 
He had beſides all this, a Variety in his Ge- 


nius, which few capital Actors have! 
or perhaps have thought it any Addition to 
their Merit io arrive at; he could entirely 
change himſelf could at once throw off the 


Man of Senſe, for the brifi;, vain, rude, and 
lively Coxcomb, the falſe, flaſhy Pretender to 


Wit, and the Dupe of his own Cuthciency : 


OR 


108 r 

Of this he gave a delightſul Inſtance in the 
Character of Suri in Ji veberly's Counts 
Wife. In that of Sir Coty Nice his Excel- 
lence was {ill greater: There his whole Man, 
Voice, Mein, and Geſture, was no longci 
Monfort, but another Perſon. There, the in- 
fipid, ſoft Civility, the elegant, and formal 
Mien; the drawling Delicacy of Voice 
ſtately Flatneſs of his Addreſs, and the crapt 
Eminence of his Attitudes were fo niccly ob- 
ſerv'd and guarded by him, that had he! 
been an intire Maſter of Nature, had he not 
kept his Judgment, as it were, a Centinel u, 
himſelf, not to admit the leaſt Likeneſs of 
what he us'd to be, to c ter into anv Part of 
his Performance, he could not potiihi'y bave to 


completely finiſh'd it. If, forme Years. attc 
the Death of AMeonfort, I myſclt had any Sure 


ceſs, in either of theſe Chiracters, Imi Pay 
the Debt, I owe to his Memory, in cont!iing 
the Advantages I receiv'd from the ju. 
and ſtrong Impreſſion he had given me, from 
his acting them. Had he been reincinber'd, 
when I firſt atiempted them, my Defects 
would have been more eaſily diſcover'd, and 
conſequently my favourable Reception in then 
muſt have been very much, and juſily abated. 
If it could be remembred how much he had 
the Advantage of me, in Voice and Perſon, I 
could not, here, be ſuſpected of an l 
Modeſty, or of over-valuing his Excellence 
For he {ung a clear Counter-tenour, and had a 
melodious, waibling Throat, which cculd not. 
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the Stage, was generally as Aagnious as a Cre- 


on, a Malign, an 1:75, or a Mac/ravtt, could 
make him. The Painter, tis true, from the 
Fire of his Genius might think the quiet Ob- 
jects of Nature too tame for his Pencil, and 
therefore choſe to indulge it in its full Power, 
upon thoſe of Violence and Horror: But poor 
Sand/ord was not the Stage- Villain by Choice, 
but from Necetiity; for having a low and 


crooked Perton, ſuch bodily Detccts were too 
ſtrong to be admitted ino great, or amiable 
Characters; fo that whenever, in any new or 


revived Play, there was a hatetu! or nuichie- 
vous 
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vous Perſon, Sandſard was ſure to have no 
ompetitor for it: Nor indeed (as we are not 
to ſuppoſe a \ illain, or Traitor can be ſlicwn 
for our Imitation, or not for our Abhorencc) 
can it be doubted, but the lets comcly the 
Actor's Perſon, the fitter he may be to | er form 
them. The Spectator too, by not being n [cd 
by a tempting Form, may be leis inclin'd to 
excuſe the wicked or immoral Views or Senti- 
ments of them, And though the hard Fatc 
of an Oedifur, might naturally vive the Hu- 
manity of an Audience tice t | 
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leaſt, m its Security, involve the Actors in 
the Flay, in ſome ſurprizing Diſtreſs or Con- 
fuſion, which might raiſe, and animate the 
Scenes to come; when, at laſt, finding no ſuch 
matter, but that the Cataſtrophe had taken quite 
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therers, to make themſelves as frighttul and 
as inhuman Figures, as pottible, In King 
Charlcs's time, this low Skill was carry'd to 
ſuch an Extravagance, that the King himſelf, 
who was black-brow'd ! ot a, ſwarthy 
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Tears a fai. ene? Now, Whether or no 
Dr. Oates. at that time, wore his on! 
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112 The LIFE of 
I cannot be poſitive : Or, if his Majeſty pointed 
at ſome greater Man, then out of Power, I 
leave thoſe to gueſs at him, who, may yet, 
remember the changing Complexion of his 
Miniſters. This Story 1 had from Betterton, 
who was a Man of Veracity : And, I confeſs, 
I ſhould have thought the King's Obſervation 
a very juſt one, though he himſelf had been 
fair as Adonis. Nor can I, in this Queſtion, 
help voting with the Court ; for were it not 
too groſs a Weakneſs to employ, in wicked 
Purpoſes, Men, whoſe very ſuſpected Looks 
might be enough to betray them? Or are we 
to ſuppoſe it unnatural, that a Murther ſhould 
be thoroughly committed out of an old red 
Coat, and a black Perriwig ? 

For my own part, I profeſs myſelf to have 
been an Admirer of Sandford, and have often 
lamented, that his maſterly Performance could 
not be rewarded with that Applauſe, which I 
ſaw much inferior Actors met with, merely 
becauſe they ſtood in more laudable Charac- 
ters. For, tho' it may be a Merit in an Au- 
dience, to applaud Sentiments cf Virtue and 
Honour ; yet there ſeems to be an equal Ju- 
ſtice, that no Diſtinction ſhould be made, as 
to the Excellence of an Actor, whether in a 
good or evil Character; ſince neither the Vice, 
nor the Virtue of it, is his own, but given 
him by the Poet: Therefore, why is not the 
Actor who ſhines in either, equally commen- 
dable ?: No, Sir; this may be Reaſon, but 
that is not always a Rule with us; the Spec- 

tator 
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tator will tell you, that when Virtue is ap- 
plauded, he gives part of it to himſelf; be- 
cauſe his Applauſe at the fame time, lets 
others about him ſee, that he himſelf admires 
it. But when a wicked Action is going for- 
ward; when an Tags is meditating Revenge, 
and Miſchief; tho' Art and Nature may be 
equally ſtrong in the Actor, the Spectator is 
thy of his Applauſe, leſt he ſhould, in ſome 
fort, be haok'd upon as an Aider or an Abettor 
of the Wickedneſs in view; and therefore ra- 
ther chuſes to rob the Actor of the Praiſe he 
may merit, than give it him in a Character, 
which he would have you fee his Silence mo- 
deſtly diſcourages. From the ſame fond Prin- 
ciple, many Actors have made it a Pomt to be 
feen in Parts ſometimes, even flatly written, 
only becauſe they ſtood in the favourable Light 
of Honour and Virtue. 

I have formerly known an Actreſs carry this 
Theatrical Prudery to fuch a height, that the 
was, very near, keeping herſelf chaite by it: 
Her Fondnels for Virtue on the Stage, ſhe be- 
gan to think, might perſuade the World, that 
it had made an Impreſſion cn her private Lite ; 
and the Appearances of it actually went ſo far, 
that, in an Epilogue to an obſcure Play, the 
Profits of which were given to her, and where- 
in the acted a Part oft impregnable Chaſtity, 
the beſpoke the Favour of the Ladies by a Pro- 
teſtation, that in Honour of their Goodnets 
and Virtue, the would dedicate her unblemiſli'd 
Lite to their Example. Part of this Veſtal 

1 Vow, 
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Vow, I remember, was contain'd in the fol- 
lowing Verſe: 


Study to live the Character I play. 


But alas! how weak are the ſtrongeſt Works 
of Art, when Nature beſieges it? for though 
this good Creature ſo far held out her Diſtaſte 
to Mankind, that they could never reduce her 
to marry any one of 'em; yet we muſt own ſhe 
grew, like Cæſar, greater by her Fall! Her 
firſt heroick Motive, to a Surrender, was to 
ſave the Life of a Lover, who, in his Deſpair, 
had vow'd to deſtroy himſelf, with which Act 
of Mercy (in a jealous Diſpute once, in my 
Hearing) ſhe was provoked to reproach him in 
theſe very Words; Villain] did not I fave your 
Life? The generous Lover, in return to that 
firſt tender Obligation, gave Life to her Firſt- 
born, and that pious Offspring has, ſince, 
raiſed to her Memory, ſeveral innocent Grand- 
children. 

So that, as we ſee, it is not the Hood, that 
makes the Monk, nor the Veil the Veſtal; I 
am apt to think, that if the perſonal Morals of 
an Actor, were to be weighed by his Appearance 
on the Stage, the Advantage and Favour (it 
any were due to either fide) might rather in- 
chne to the Traitor, than the Heroe, to the 
Sempronus, than the Cato; or to the Syphax, 
than the Tuba : Becauſe no Man can natural! 
deſire to cover his Honeſty with a wicked A 
pearance; but an ill Man might poſſibly in- 
cline to cover his Guilt with the Appearance of 


Virtue. 
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Virtue, which was the Caſe of the frail Fair 
One, now mentioned, But be this Queition 
decided as it may, Sandferd always appear'd tc: 
me the honeſter Man, in propertion to the Spi- 
rit where veich he e «poſed the wicked, and im- 
moral Characters he ated: For had his Heart 
been unſound, or tainted with the leaſt Guilt 
of them, his Conſcience muſt, in ſpite of him, 
in any too near a Reſemblance of himſelf, have 
been a Check upon the Vivacity of his Action. 
Sandford, therefore, might be ſaid to have 
contributed his equal Share, with the foremoſt 
Actors, to the true and laudable Uſe of the 
Stage: And in this Light too, of being ſo fre- 
quently the Object of common Diſtaſte, we 


may honeſtly ſtile him a Theatrical Martyr, 


to Poetical Juſtice : For in making Vice odious, 
or Virtue amiable, where does the Merit dif- 
fer? To hate the one, or love the other, are 
but leading Steps to the ſame Temple of Fame, 
tho' at difſerent Portals. 

This Actor, in his manner of Speaking, va- 
ried very much from thoſe I have already men- 
tioned, His Voice had an acute and piercin 
Tone, which ſtruck every Syllable of his Words 
diitinctly upon the Fac. He had likewiſe a 
peculiar Skill in his Look of marking out to 
an Audience whatever he judg'd worth their 
more than ordinary Notice. When he deli- 
ver'd a Command, he would ſometimes give it 
more Force, by ſeeming to ſlight the Ornament 
of Harmony. In Dryd en's Plays ot Rhune, 
he as little as poſſible glutted the Ear with the 
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ſingle of it, rather chuſing, when the Senfe 
would permit him, to loſe it, than to value it. 

Had Sandford liv'd in Shakefpear's Time, I 
am confident his Judgment muſt have choſe 
him, above all other Actors, to have play'd 
his Richard the Third : I leave his Perſon out 
of the Queſtion, which, tho' naturally made 
tor it, yet that would have been the leaſt Part 
of his Recommendation; Sandford had ſtronger 
Claims to it; he had ſometimes an uncouth 
Statelineſs in his Motion, a harſh and ſullen 
Pride of Speech, a meditating Brow, a ſtern 
a ſpect, occaſionally changing into an almoſt 
ludicrous Triumph over all Goodneſs and Vir- 
tue: From thence. falling into the moſt aſſwa- 
ve Gentleneſs, and ſoothing Candour of a 
deſigning Heart. Theſe, I ſay, muſt have pre- 
terr'd him to it ; theſe would have been Co- 
lours ſo eflentially ſhining in that Character, 
that it will be no Dp raiſe to that great Au- 
thor, to ſay, Sandford muſt have ſhewn as 
many maſterly Strokes in it (had he ever acted 
it, as are viſible in the W riting it. 

When I firit brought Richard the Third (with 
ſuch Aiterations as I thought not Improper) to 
the Stage, Sandforg Was engaged in the Com- 
pany then acting under King William Licence 
in Liucelu r telds; otherwiſe you cannot 
but ſuppoſe mv Inereft muſt have offer d him 
that Part. What encouraged me, therefore, 
to attempt it myſelf at the Theatre-Rozal, was, 
that I imagined I knew how Sandford would 
have 1 poken every Line of it: If therefore, in 
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any Part of it, I ſucceeded, let the Merit be 
given to him + And how far I fucceeded in that 
I. zht, thote only can be Judges who remember 
him. In order, therefore, to give you a nearer 
Idea of Sand/ard, you mut give me leave 
(compell'd as I am to be vain) to tell you, that 
the late Sir Joby Vanbrugh, who was an Ad- 
mirer of Sandford, after he had ſeen me act it, 
aſſur d me, That he never knew any one Actor 
ſo particularly profit by another, as I had done 
by Sandford in Richard the Third : Dau hevwe, 
ſaid he, hrs very Least, Geſture, Gait, Speech, 
and every Motion F bim, and have borro«'d them 
all, only 6 ſer* Ve YOu iN that Character. It 
therefore Sir eln Vanbrugh's Obſervation was 
jſt, they who remember me in Richard the 


Third, may have a nearer Conception of Sands 
ferd, than from all the critical Account I can 


give of him. 
I come now to thoſe other Men Actors, wh 
at this time, were equally famous in the lower 
Lite of Comedy. But I find myſelf more at a 
loſs to give you them, in their true and pro- 
et Light, than thoſe I have alre ady ſet before 
you. V hy the Tragedian warms us into Joy, 
or Admiration, or ſets our Eyes on flow with 
Pity, we can caſily explain to another s Appre- 
henfion : But it may ſometimes puzzle the 
graveſt e to account for 88 lat familiar 
Vicknce of Laughter, that ſhall feize him, at 
ſome particular Strokes of a'true Comedian. 
How then {hall I deſcribe w hat a better Judge 
might not be able to expreſs? The Rules to 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe the Fancy cannot fo caſily be laid down, 
as thoſe that ought to govern the Judgment. 
The Deccncy too, that muſt be obſerved in 
Tragedy, reduces, by the manner of ſpeaking 
it, one Actor to be much more like another, 
than they can or need be ſuppoſed to be in 
Comedy : There the Laws of Action give them 
ſach free, and almoſt unlimited Liberties, to 
play and wanton with Nature, that the Voice, 
Look, and Geſture of a Comedian may be as 
various, as the Manners and Faces of the whole 
Mankind are different from one another. Theſe 
are the Difficulties I lie under. Where I want 
Words, therefore, to deſcribe what I may com- 
mend, I can only hope you will give credit to 
my Opinion: And this Credit 1 ſhall moſt 
ſtand in need of, when I tell you, that 

Niles was an Actor of a quite different Ge- 
ras from any I have ever read, heard of, or 
ſeen, ſince or before his Time; and yet his 
general Excellence may be comprehended in 
one Article, vig. a plain and palpable Simpli- 
ity of Nature, which was ſo utterly his own, 
that he was often as unaccountably diverting 
in his common Speech, as on the Stage, I taw 
him once, giving an Account of ſome Table- 
talk, to another Actor behind the Scenes, which, 
a Man of Quality accidentally liſtening to, was 
ſo deceived by his Manner, that he ask'd him, 
if that was a new Play, he was rehearſing ? It 
ſeems almoſt amazing, that this Simplicity, ſo 
eaſy to Nees, ſhould never be caught by any 
one of his Succeſſors, Leigh and Underbil 
have 
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have been well copied, tho' not equall'd by 
others. But not all the mimical Skill of Ef- 
court (fam'd as he was for it) tho' he had often 
ſeen Notes, could ſcarce give us an Idea of him. 
After this perhaps it will be ſaying leſs of him, 
when I own, that though I have (till the Sound 
of every Line he ſpoke, in my Ear, (which 
us'd not to be thought a bad one) yet I have 
often try'd, by myſelf, but in vain, to reach 
the leaſt diſtant Likeneſs of the Vis Comca of 
Notes. Though this may ſeem little to his 
Praiſe, it may be negatively ſaying a good deal 
to it, becauſe I have never ſeen any one Actor, 
except himſelf, whom I could not, at leaſt fo 
far imitate, as to give you a more than toler- 
able Notion of his manner. But Notes was 
ſo ſingular a Species, and was ſo form'd by Na- 
ture for the Stage, that I queſtion if (beyond 
the trouble of getting Words by Heart) it ever 
coſt him an Hour's Labour to arrive at that 
high Reputation he had, and deſerved. 

The Characters he particularly ſhone in, 
were Sir Martin Marr-al, Gomez in the Spaniſh 
Friar, Sir Nicholas Cully in Love in a Tub, Bar- 
naby Brittle in the anton Wife, Sir Davy 
Dunce in the Soldter's Fortune, Sofia in Am- 
phytrion, &c. &c. &c. To tell you how he acted 
them is beyond the reach of Criticiſm : Bur, 
to tell you what Effect his Action had upon 
the Spectator, is not impoſſible: This then is 
all you will expect from me, and from hence 
I muſt leave you to gueſs at him. 
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He ſcarce ever made his firſt Entrance in a 
Flay, but he was received with an involuntary 
Applauſe, not of Hands only, for thoſe may 
be, and have often been partially proſtituted, 
and beſpoken ; but by a General Laughter, 
which the very Sight of him covoked, and 
Nature could not reſiſt ; yet the louder the 
Laugh the graver was his Look upon it; and 
ſure, the ridiculous Solemnity of his Features 
were enough to have ſet a whole Benchof Biſhops 
into a Titter, cou'd he have been honour'd 
(may it be no Offence to ſuppoſe it) with ſuch 
grave and right reverend Auditors. In the lu- 
dicrous Diſtreſſes, which by the Laws of Come- 
dy, Folly is often involy'd in; he ſunk into 
{ch a Mixture of piteous Puſillanimity, and a 
Conſternation ſo rufully ridiculous and incon- 
{olable, that when he had ſhook you, to a Fa- 
tigne of Laughter, it became a moot Point, 
whether you ought not to have pity'd him. 
hen he debated any matter by himſelf, he 

guld ſhut up his Mouth with a dumb ſtudi- 
ous Powt, and roll his full Eye into ſuch a 

vacant Amaze -ment, ſuch a palpable Ignorance 
ot what to think of it, that his ſilent Per- 
plexity (which would ſometimes hold him ſe- 
veral Minutes) gave your Imagination as full 
Content, as the moſt abſurd thing he could tay 
upon it. In the Character of Sir Martin Marr- 
all, who is always committing Blunders to the 
Prejudice of his own Intereſt, when he had 
brought himſelf to a Dilemma in his Affairs, 
by vainly proceeding upon his own Head, 

ANG 
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and was afterwards afraid to look his govern- 
ing Servant, and Counſellor in the Face ; what 
a copious, and diſtreſsful Harangue have I ſeen 
him make with his Looks (while the Houſe 
has been in one continued Roar, for ſeveral 
Minutes) before he could prevail with his 
Courage to ſpeak a Word to him ! Then might 
you have, at once, read in his Face Vexation— 
that his own Meafures, which he had piqued 
himſelf upon, had fail'd. Envy—ot his Ser- 
vant's ſuperior Wit. Dire; — to retrieve, 
the Occaſion he had loſt. Shame— to confeſs 
his Folly: and yet a ſullen Deſire, to be 
reconciled and better adviſed, for the future! 
What Tragedy ever ſhew'd us ſuch a Tumult 


of Paſſions, riſing, at once, in one Boſom! 


or what buſkin'd Heroe ſtanding under the 
Load of them, could have more effectually, 
mov'd his Spectators, by the moſt pathetick 
Speech, than poor miſerable Nekes did, by this 
filent Eloquence, and piteous Plight of his 
Features ? 

His Perſon was of the middle fize, his Voice 
clear, and audible; his natural Countenance 
grave, and ſober ; but the Moment he ſpoke, 
the ſettled Seriouſneſs of his Features was utter- 
ly difcharg'd, and a dry, drolling, or laughing 
Levity took ſuch full Poſſeſſion of him, that 
I can only refer the Idea of him to your Ima- 
gination. In ſome of his low Characters, that 
became it, he had a ſhuffling Shamble in his 
Gait, with fo contented an Ignorance in his At- 
pect, and an aukward Abſurdity in * 

that 
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that had you not known him, you could not 
have believ'd, that naturally he could have had 
a Grain of common Senſe. Ina Word, I am 
tempted to ſum up the Character of Nekes, as 
a Comedian, in a Parodie of what Sate. 
ſpear's Mark Antony ſays of Brutus as a Hero. 


His Life was Laughter, and the Ludicrous 
So mixt, in him, that Nature might ſtand xp, 
And ſay to all the M r- iis was an Actor. 


Leigh was of the mercurial kind, and though 
not ſo ſtrict an Obſerver of Nature, yet never 
ſo wanton in his Performance, as to be wholly 
out of ber Sight. In Humour, he lov'd to take a 
full Carcer, but was careful enough to ſtop ſhort, 
when juſt upon the Precipice : He had great 
Variety, in his manner, and was famous in very 
different Characters: In the canting, grave, Hy- 
pocriſy of the Spaniſh Friar, he ſtrecht the 
Veil of Piety fo thinly over him, that in every 
Look, Word, and Motion, you aw a palpable, 
wicked Slyneſs ſhine through it—Here he kept 
his Vivacity demurely confin'd, till the pre- 
tended Duty of his Function demanded it; 
and then he exerted it, with a cholerick ſacer- 
dotal Inſolence. But the Friar is a Character 
of ſuch glaring Vice, and ſo ſtrongly drawn, 
that a very indifferent Actor cannot but hit 
upon the broad Jeſts, that are remarkable, in 
every Scene of it. Though I have never yet 
ſeen any one, that has fill d them with half the 
Truth, iri | 
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the Character as much above the Poet's Imagi- 
nation, as the Character has ſometimes rais'd 
other Actors above themſelves! and I do not 
doubt, but the Poet's Knowledge of Leigb's 
Genius help'd him to many a pleaſant Stroke of 
Nature, which without that Knowledge never 
might have enter'd into his Conception. Leigh 
was ſo eminent in his Character, that the late 
Earl of Dorſet (who was equally an Admirer, 
and a Judge of Theatrical Mcrit) had a whole 
Length of him, in the Friar's Habit, drawn by 
Kineller : The whole Portrait is highly painted, 
and extremely like him. But no wonder Lergh 
arriv'd to ſuch Fame in what was ſo compleat- 
ly written for him; when Characters that 
would made the Reader yawn, in the Cloſer, 
have by the Strength of his Action, been lifted 
into the lowdeſt Laughter, on the Stage. Of 
this kind was the Scrivener's great boobily Son 
in the Villain; Ralph, a ſtupid, ſtaring, Un- 
der-ſervant, in Sir Solomon Single. Quite op- 
polite to thoſe were Sir Jelly Tumble, in the 
Soldiers Fortune, and his old Belfond in the Squire 
of Alſatia. In Sir Jolly he was all Life, and 
laughing Humour; and when Notes acted with 
him in the ſame Play, they returned the Ball ſo 
dextrouſly upon one another, that every Scene 
between them, ſeem d but one continued Reſt 
of Excellence But alas! when thoſe Ac- 
tors were gone, that Comedy, and many others, 
for the ſame Reaſon, were rarely known to 
ſtand upon their own Legs; by ſeeing no more 
of Leigb or Nees in them, the Characters were 

quite 
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quite ſunk, and alter d. In his Sir Willa 
Belfond, Leigh ſhew'd a more ſpirited Variety, 
than ever I ſaw, any Actor, in any one Cha- 
rater come up to: The Poet, tis true, had 
here, exactly chalked for him, the Out-lines 
of Nature; but the high Colouring, the ſtrong 
Lights and Shades of Humour that enliven'd 
the whole, and ſtruck our Admiration, with 
Sur prize and Delight, were wholly owing to 
the Actor. The caſy Reader might, perhaps, 
have been pleaſed with the Author without diſ- 
compoſing a Feature; but the Spectator muſt 
have heartily held his Sides, or the Actor would 
have heartily made them ach for it. 

Now, though I obſerv'd before, that Nekes 
never was tolerably touch'd by any of his Suc- 
ceſſors; yet, in this Character, I muſt own, 
I have ſcen Leigb extremely well imitated, by 
my late facetious Friend P. nkcthmen, who tho' 
far ſhort of what was inimitable, in the Origi- 
nal, yet as to the general n was a 
very valuable Copy of him: And, as I know 
Penkethman cannot vet be out of your Memory , 
[ have choſen to mention him here, to give you 
the neareſt Idea I can, of the Excellence of Leigh 
in that particular Light : : For Leigh had many 
maſterly Variations, which the other cou'd not, 
nor ever pretended to reach ; particularly in 
the Dotage, and Follies of extreme old Age, in 
the Characters of Fumble in the Fond Huſband, 
and the Toothleſs Lawyer, in the City Politicks ; 
both which Plays liv' d only by the extraordi- 
nary Performance of Notes and Leigh, 
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There were two other Characters, of the farci- 
cal kind, Geta in the Propheteſs, and Crack in 
Sir Cour ly Nice, which, as they are leſs con- 
fin'd to Nature, the Imitation of them was leſs 
difficult to Pe nkethm an; Who, to ſay the Truth, 
delighted more in the whimfica „ than the na- 
tural; therefore, when I fay he ſometimes re- 
ſembled Lergh, I reſerve this diſtinction, on his 
Maſter's fide ; that the pleaſant Extragavancies 
of Leigb, were all the Flowers of his own 
Fancy, while the leſs fertile Brain of my 
Friend was contented to make uſe of the Stock 
his Predeceſſor had left him. What I have 
faid, therefore, 1s not to detract from honeſt 
Pinky's Merit, but to do Juſtice to his Prede- 
ceſſor. And though, tis true, as we ſel- 
dom ſee a good Actor, as a great Poet arite 
from the bare Imitation of another's Genius; 
yet it this be a general Rule, Pernketoman was the 
neareſt to an Exception from it ; for with thoſe, 
who never knew Leigb, he might very well have 
paſs'd for a more than common Original, Yet 
again, as my Partiality tor Pentetilman ought 
not to lead me from Truth, I muſt beg leave 
{though out of its Place) to tell you fairly what 
was the beſt of him, that the Superiority of 
Leigh may ſtand in its due Light Penkethe 
man had certainly, from Nature, a great deal 
of comic Power about him ; but his Judg- 
ment was by no means equal to it; for he 
would make trequent Deviations into the 
Whimſftes of an Harlequin, By the way, (let 
me digreſs a little farther) whatever Allowan- 
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ces are made for the Licence of that Character, 
I mean of an Harleguin, whatever Pretences 
may be urged, from the Practice of the an- 
cient Comedy, for its being play'd in a Mask, 
reſembling no part of the human Species; I am 
apt to think, the beſt Excuſe a modern 
Actor can plead for his continuing it, is that 
the low, ſenſeleſs, and monſtrous things he 
ſays, and does in it, no theatrical Aſſurance 
could get through, with a bare Face: Let me 
give you an Inſtance of even Penkethman's be- 
ing out of Countenance for want of it: When 
he firſt play d Harleguin in the Emperor of the 
Agon, ſeveral Gentlemen (who inadvertent] 

1udg'd by the Rules of Nature) fancied that a 
great deal of the Drollery, and Spirit of his 
Grimace was loſt, by his wearing that uſeleſs, 
unmeaning Maſque of a black Cat, and there- 
fore inſiſted, that the next time of his actin 

that Part, he ſhould play without it: Their 
Defire was accordingly comply'd with—bur, 
alas! in vain—Perkethman could not take to 
himſelf the Shame of the Character without 
being concealed— he was no more Harlequin 
—his Humour was quite diſconcerted ! his 
Conſcience could not, with the fame Efron- 
terie declare againſt Nature, without the co- 
ver of that unchanging Face, which he was 
ſure would never bluſh for it! no! it was quite 
another Caſe ! without that Armour his Cou- 
rage could not come up to the bold Strokes, 
that were neceflary to get the better of com- 
mon Senfe. Now if this Circumſtance will 
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juſtify the Modeſty of Penlethman, it cannot 


but throw a wholeſome Contempt on the low 
Merit of an Harlequin. But how f:uther neceſſa- 
ry the Maſque is to that Fool's Coat, we have 
lately had a ſtronger Proof, in the Favour, that 
the Harlequin Sauvage met with, at Paris, and 
the ill Fate that followed the fame Sauvage, 
when he pull'd off his Maſque in London. So 
that it ſeems, what was Wit from a Harlequin, 
was ſomething too extravagant from a human 
Creature. If therefore Penkethman, in Charac- 
ters drawn from Nature, might ſometimes 
launch out into a few gameſome Liberties, 
which would not have been excuſed from a 
more correct Comedian ; yet, in his manner of 
taking them, he always ſeem'd to me, in a 
kind of Conſciouſneſs of the Hazard he was 
running, as if he fairly confeſs'd, that what 
he did was only, as well as he could do. 
That he was willing to take his Chance for 
Succeſs, but if he did not meet with it, a Re- 
buke ſhould break no Squares ; he would mend 
it another time, and would take whatever 
pleas'd his Judges to think of him, in good 
part; and 1 have often thought, that a good 
deal of the Favour he met with, was owing 
to this ſeeming humble way of waving all 
Pretences to Merit, but what the Town would 
pleaſe to allow him. What confirms me in 
this Opinion is, that when it has been his ill 
Fortune to meet with a Dyſgraccia, I have 
known him ſay apart to himſelf, yet loud 
enough to be heard 04% 1 believe I am 
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a little wrong here] which once was ſo well re- 
ceiv'd, by the Audience, that they turn'd their 
Reproof into Applauſe, 

Now, the Judgment of Leigb always guard- 
ed the happier Sallies of his Fancy, from the 
leaſt Hazard of Diſapprobation : he ſeem''d not 
to court, but to attack your Applauſe, and al- 
ways came off victorious ; nor did his higheſt 
Afurance amount to any more, than that juſt 
Confidence, without which the commendable 
Spirit of every good Actor mult be abated ; and 
of this Spirit Leigh was a moſt perfect Maſter. 
He was much admir'd by King (Larles, who 
us'd to diſtinguiſh him, when ſpoke of, by the 
Title of is Adar: Which however makes me 
unagine, that in his Exile that Prince might 
have receiv'd his firſt Impreſſion of good Ac- 
tors from the French Stage ; for L. g had 
more of that farcical Vivacity than Notes; but 
Nekes was never languid by his more ſtrict Ad- 
herence to Nature, and as far as my Judgment 
is worth taking, if their intrinſick Merit could 
be juſtly weigh'd, Nees muſt have had the 
better in the Balance. Upon the unfortunate 
Death of Monfort, Leigh fell ill of a Fever, 
and dy'd in a Week after him, in December 
1692. 

Underh:/ was 2 correct, and natural Come- 
dian, his particular Excellence was in Charac- 
ters, that may be call'd Still-life, I mean the 
Stiff, the Heavy, and the Stupid ; to theſe he 
gave the exacteſt, and moſt expreſſive Co- 
tours, and in ſome of them, look'd, as if it 
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were not in the Power of human Paſſions to 
alter a Feature of him. In the ſolemn Forma- 
lity of Obediab in the Committee, and in the 


boobily Heavineſs of Lolßiab in the Sguire of 


Allſatia, he ſeem'd the immoveable Log he 
ſtood for! a Countenance of Wood couid not 
be more fixt than his, when the Blockhead of 
a Character required it: His Face was full and 
long; from his Crown to the end of his Noſe, 
was the ſhorter half of it, fo that the Diſpro- 
portion of his lower Features, when ſoberly 
compos'd, with an unwandering Eye hanging 
over them, threw him into the moſt lumpiſh, 
moping Mortal, that ever made Beholders mer- 
ry! not but, at other times, he could be wa- 
kened into Spirit equally ridiculous — In 
the coarſe, ruſtick Humour of Juſtice Claad- 
pate, in Egfome Wells, he was a delightful 
Brute! and in the blunt Vivacity of Sir Samp- 
fon, in Love for Live, he thew'd all that true 
perverſe Spirit, that is commonly teen in much 
Wit, and IIl- nature. This Character is one 
of thoſe few fo well written, with ſo much 
Wit and Humour, that an Actor mult be the 
groſſeſt Dunce, that docs not appear with an 
unuſual Life in it: But it will ſtill ſhew ag 
great a Proportion of Skill, to come near Lu- 
derhil in the acting it, which (not to under- 
value thoſe who ſoon came after him) 1 have 
not yet ſeen. He was particularly adrair'd too, 
for the Grave-digger in Hamit The Author 
of the Tatler recommends him to the Favour 
of the Town, upon that Play's being acted for 
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2 
his Benefit, wherein, after his Age had ſome 
Years oblig'd him to leave the Stage, he came 
on again, for that Day, to perform his old 
Part; but, alas! fo worn, and diſabled, as if 
bimielf was to have lain in the Grave he was 
digging ; when he could no more excite Laugh- 
ter, his Infirmities were diſmiſs'd with Pity : 
He dy'd ſoon after, a ſuperannuated Penſioner, 
in the Liſt of thoſe who, were ſupported by 
the joint Sharers, under the firſt Patent granted 
to Sir Richard Steele. 

The deep Impreſſions of theſe excellent 
Actors, which 1 receiv'd in my Youth, I am 
afraid, may have drawn me into the common 
Foible of us old Fellows; which is, a Fond- 
neſs, and perhaps, a tedious Partiality for the 
Plealures we have formerly taſted, and think 
are now fallen off, becauſe we can no longer 
enjoy them. If therefore I he under that Suf- 
picion, tho* I have related nothing incredible, 
or out of the reach of a good Judge's Concep- 
tion, I muſt appcal to thoſe Few, who are a- 
bout my own Age, for the Truth and Likeneſs 
of thete Theatrical Portraicts. 

There were, at this time, ſeveral others in 
ſome degree of Favour with the Publick, 
Poel, Verbruzgen, Williams, &c. But as l 
cannot think their beſt Improvements made 
them, in any wiſe equal to thoſe I have ſpoke 
of, I ought not to range them in the ſame 
Claſs. Neither were Milas, or Dogget, yet 
come to the Stage; nor was Beth initiated till 
about ſix Years after them; or Mrs. Oldfield 
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Y cars oblig'd him to Icave the Stage, he came 
OL again, to! that Dav. fo Pei 18 his Or 
Part; but, alas! jo worn, and diſabled, as if 
himicit was to have lain in the Grave he was 
dig ging ; when he could no more excite Laugh- 
ter, his Infirinities were diſmis'd wich Pity : 
le 5 d oon fter. 4 | uperannuated Penſioner, 
in the Liſt ot thoſe who, were upp. Ttcd by 
the joint Sharers, under the firit Patent granted 
to Sir Richard Steele. 

The deep Impreſſions of theſe excellent 
Actors, which 1 receiv'd in my Youth, I am 


Foible ct us old Fellows ; which is, a Fond- 
nels, and perhaps, a tedious Partiality tor the 
Ficalures we have formerly taſted, and think 
are now fallen off, becaute we can no longer 


* 
8 


enjoy them. If chere ſore I he under that Suſ- 
picion, tho' I have related nothing incredible, 
or out of the reach of a good Judge's Concep- 
tion, I muſt appcal to thoſe Few, who are a- 
bout my own Age, tor the Truth and Likeneſs 
of theſe Theatrical Portraicts. 

There were, at this time, ſeveral others in 
ſome degree of Favour with the Publick, 
Pircel, Verlruggen, Williams, &c. But as l 
cannot think their beſt Improvements made 
them, in any Wile equal to thoſe I have ſpoke 
of, I ought not to range them in the ſame 
Claſs. Neither were Vis, or Dogget, yet 
come to the Stage; nor was Beth initiated till 
about ſix Years after them; or Mrs. Oldfield 
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known, till the Year 1700. I muſt therefore 
reſerve the four laſt for their proper Period, 
and proceed to the Actreſfes, that were famous 
with Betterton, at the latter end of the laſt 
Century. 

Mrs. Barry was then in poſſeſſion of almoſt 
all the chief Parts in Tragedy: With what 
Skill ſhe gave Life to them, you will judge 
from the Words of Dryden, in his Preface to 
Cleomenes, where he ſays, 


Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this 
Tragedy exceli'd herſelf, and gain'd a Reputa- 
tion beyond any Woman I have ever ſeen on the 
Theatre. 


very perfectly remember her acting that 
Part; and however unneceſſary it may ſeem, 
to give my Judgment after Dryden s, I cannot 
help ſaying, I do not only cloſe with his Opi- 
nion, but will venture to add, that (tho' Dry- 
den has been dead theſe Thirty-Eight Years) 
the ſame Compliment, to this Hour, may be 
due to her Excellence. And tho' the was 
then, not a little, paſt her Youth, ſhe was not, 
till that time, fully arriv'd to her Maturity of 
Power and judgment: From whence I would 
obſerve, That the ſhort Life of Beauty, 1s not 


long enough to form a complete Actreſs. In 


Men, the Delicacy of Perſon is not ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, nor the Decline of it ſo ſoon 
taken notice of, The Fame Mrs. Barry ar- 
riv'd to, is a particular Proof of the Difficul- 
ty there is, in judging with Certainty, from 
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their firſt Trials, whether young People will 
ever make any great Figure on a Theatre. 
There was, it ſeems, ſo little Hopes of Mrs. 
Barry, at her firſt ſetting out, that ſhe was, at 
the end of the firlt Year, diſcharg'd the Com- 
pany, among others, that were thought to be a 
uſcleſs Expence to it. I take it for granted 
that the Objection to Mrs. Barry, at that time, 
muſt have been a defective Ear, or ſome un- 
{kiltul Diſſonance, in her manner of pronoun- 
cing : But where there is a proper Voice, and 
Perion, with the Addition of a good Under- 
ſtanding, Experience tells us, that ſuch Defect 
is not always invincible; of which, not only 
Mrs. Barry, but the late Mrs. O/dfield, are emi- 
nent Inſtances. Mrs. Oldfield had been a Year, 
in the Theatre-Royal, before ſhe was obſerv'd 
to give any tolerable Hope of her being an 
Actreſs; fo unlike, to all manner of Propriety, 
was her Speaking ! How unaccountably, then, 
docs a Genius for the Stage make its way to- 
wards Perfection? For, notwithſtanding theſe 
equal Diſadvantages, both theſe Actreſſes, tho 
vt difterent Excellence, made themſelves com- 
picte Miſtrefies of their Art, by the Preva- 
len 0! their Underſtanding. If this Obſerva- 
tion may be of any uſe, to the Maſters of fu- 
ture theatres, I ſhall not then have made it to 

no purple. 
Mrs. Barry, in Characters of Greatneſs, had 
a Frelence of elevated Dignity, her Mien and 
Motion ſuperb, and gracefully majeſtick; her 
Voice tull, clear, and ſtrong, ſo that no Vio- 
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lence of Paſſion could be too much for her : 
And when Diſtreſs, or Tenderneſs poiſeſſed 
her, ſhe ſubſided into the moſt affecting Melo- 
dy, and Softneſs. In the Art of exciting Pity, 
ſhe had a Power beyond all the Actreſſes I 
have yet ſeen, or what your Imagination can 
conceive, Of the former of theſe two great 
Excellencies, ſhe gave the molt delightful 
| Proofs in almoſt all the Heroic Plays of Dry- 
den and Lee; and of the latter, in the fofter 
Paſſions of Otway's Monimia and HBelvidera. 
In Scenes of Anger, Defiance, or Reſentment, 
| while ſhe was impetuous, and terrible, ſhe 
pour'd out the Sentiment with an enchanting 
Harmony ; and it was this particular Excel- 
ence, for which Dryden made her the above- 
recited Compliment, upon her acting Caſſan- 
dra in his Cleemenes. But here, I am apt to 
think” his Partiality for that Character, may 
have tempted his Judgment to let it pals for 
her Maſter-piece; when he could not but 
know, there were ſeveral other Characters in 
| which her Action might have given her a fair- 
er Pretence to the Praiſe he has beſtow'd on 
| her, for Caſſandra ; for, in no Part of that, is 
there the leaſt ground for Compaſſion, as in 
Mcnimia; nor equal cauſe for Admiration, as 
in the nobler Love of Clecpatra, or the tem- 
peſtuous Jealouſy of Rang. Tas in theſe 
Lights, I thought Mrs. Barry ſhone with a 
much brighter Excellence than in Caffanarea. 
She was the firſt Perſon whoſe Merit was di- 
ſtinguiſhed, by the Indulgence of having an an- 
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nual Benefit-Play, which was granted to her 
alone, if I miſtake not, firſt in King James's 
time, and which became not common to 
others, till the Divition of this Company, af- 
ter the Death of King //:/{:4;n's Queen Mary. 
This great Actreſs dy'd of a Fever, towards 
the latter end of Queen Anne; the Year I have 
forgot; but perhaps you will recollect it, by 
an Expreſſion that fell from her in blank 
Verſe, in her laſt Hours, when ſlie was dell- 
rious, ir. 


Ha, ha / and ſc they make us Lords, by Dr: HS ! 


Mrs. Betterton, tho' far edvanc'd in Years, 
was ſo great a Miſireſs of Nature, that even 
Mrs. Parry, who acted the Lady Macheth at- 
ter her, could not in that Part, with all her 
ſuperior Strength, and Melody of Voice, throw 
out thoſe quick and careleſs Strokes of Terror, 
from the Diforder of a guilty Mind, which 
the other gave us, with a Facility in her Man- 
ner, that render'd them at once tremendous, 
and delightful. Time could not impair her 
Skill, tho' he had brought her Perſon to de- 
cay. She was, to the laſt, the Admiraticon of 
all true Judges of Nature, and Lovers of 
Svakeſpear, in whoſe Plays ſhe chietly exccll'd, 
and without a Rival. When ſhe guitted the 
Stage, ſeveral good Actrciles were the better 
for her Inſtruction. She was a Woman of an 
unblemiſh'd, and ſober Life; and had the Ho- 
nour to teach Queen Anne, when Princeſs, 
the Part of Semandre in Mithridates, which 
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nual Benefit-Play, which was granted to her 
alone, if I miſtake not, firſt in King James's 
time, and which became not common to 
others, till the Diviſion of this Company, af- 
ter the Death of King William's Queen Mary. 
This great Actreſs dy'd of a Fever, towards 
the latter end of Queen Anne ; the Year I have 
forgot; but perhaps you will recollect it, by 
an Expreſſion that fell from her in blank 
Verſe, in her laſt Hours, when ſhe was deli- 
rious, VS, 


Ha, ha ! and ſo they make us Lords, by Dozens ! 


Mrs. Betterton, tho' far advanc'd in Years, 
was ſo great a Miſtreſs of Nature, that even 
Mrs. Barry, who acted the Lady Macbeth af- 
ter her, couid not in that Part, with all her 
ſuperior Strength, and Melody of Voice, throw 
out thoſe quick and careleſs Strokes of Terror, 
from the Diſorder of a guilty Mind, which 
the other gave us, with a Facility in her Man- 
ner, that render'd them at once tremendous, 
and delightful, Time could not impair her 
Skill, tho' he had brought her Perſon to de- 
cay. She was, to the laſt, the Admiration of 
all true Judges of Nature, and Lovers of 
Shakeſpear, in whoſe Plays ſhe chiefly excell'd, 
and without a Rival. When ſhe quitted the 
Stage, ſeveral good Actreſſes were the better 
for her Inſtruction. She was a Woman of an 
unblemiſh'd, and ſober Life; and had the Ho. 
nour to teach Queen Anne, when Princels, 
the Part of Semandra in Mithridates, which 
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the acted at Court in King Charles's time. Af. 
ter the Death of Mr. Betterton, her Huſband, 
that Princeſs, when Queen, order'd her a Fen- 
ſion for Life, but the lived not to receive more 
than the firſt half Year of it. 

Mrs. Leigh, the Wife of Leigh already men- 
tion'd, had a very droil way os dreffing the 
pretty Foibles of ſuperannuated | Beauties. She 
had, in herſelf, a good deal of Humour, and 
knew how to infuſe it into the affected No- 
thers, Aunts, and modeſt ſtale Maids, that had 
miſs'd their Market; of this fort were the 
Modiſh Mother in the Chances, affecting to be 
politely commode, for her own Daughter ; 
the Coquette Prude of an Aunt, in Sir C:ur/y 
Nice, who prides herſelf in being chaſte, and 
cruel, at Fifty ; and the languiſhing Lady - 
Fort, in The Way of the Werld : In all theſe, 
with many others, ſhe was extremely enter- 
taining, and painted, in a lively manner, the 
blind Side of Nature. 

Mrs. Butler, who had her Chriſtian Name 
of Charlotte given her by King 5 barles, was 
the Daughter of a dec: ayed Knight, an d had 
the —— of that Prince's N 3 
to the Theatre; a provident Reſtitution, giv- 
ing to the Stage in kind, what he had ſome- 
times taken from it: The Publick, at leaſt, 
was obliged by it; for ſhe prov'd not only a 
good Actreſs, but was allow'd in thoſe Days 
to ſing and dance to great Pertection. In the 
Dramatick Operas of Diocltſian, and that ot 
King Arthur, the was a capital, and admired 
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Performer. In ſpeaking too, ſhe had a ſweet- 
ton'd Voice, which, with her naturally gen- 
teel Air, and ſenſible Pronounciation, render'd 
her wholly Mittrets of the Amiable, in many 
ſcrious Characters. In Parts of Humour too 
ſhe had a manner of blending her aſſuaſive 
Softneſs, even with the Gay, the Lively, and 
the Alluring. Of this ſhe gave an agreeable 
Inſtance, in her Action of the (F:/lars) Duke 
of Buckingham's ſecond Conſtantia in the 
Chances, In which, if I ſhould fay, I have 
never ſeen her excceded, I might ſtill do no 
wrong to the late Mrs. Oldſeld's lively Per- 
fymance of the ſame Character. Mrs. Old- 
fold's Vame may ſpare Mrs, Butler's Action 
this Compliment, without the leaſt Diminu- 
tion, or Diſpute of her Supenority, in Cha- 
racters of more Moment. 

Here I cannot help obſerving, when there 
was but one T heatre in London, at what une- 
qual Sallarics, compar'd to thoſe of later 
Days, the hired Actors were then held, by 
the abſolute Authority of their frugal Maſters, 
the Patentces; jor Nis. Butler had then but 
Forty Shillings a Week, and could ſhe have 
obtain'd an Addition of Ten Shillings more 
(which was refuted her) would never have left 
their Set vice but being ofter'd her Own Con- 
ditions, to go with Mr. Ah bury to Dublin 
(Who was then raiſing a Company of Actors 
for that Theatre, where there had pecn nonc 
fince the Revolution) her Diſcontent, here, 
preyail'd with her to accept ot his Offer, and 
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he found his Account in her Value. Were not 
thoſe Patentees moſt ſagacious Oeconomiſts, 
that could lay hold on fo notable an Expedi- 
ent, to leſſen their Charge? How gladly, in 
my time of being a Sharer, would we have 
given four times her Income, to an Actreſs of 
equal Merit? 

Mrs. Menfert, whoſe ſecond Marriage gave 
her the Name of Yerbruggen, was Mliſtreſs of 
more variety of Humour, than I ever knew 
in any one Woman Actreſs. This varicty too, 
was attended with an equal Vivacity, which 
made her excellent in Characters extremely dif- 
terent. As ſhe was naturally a pleaſant Mi- 
mick, the had the Skill to make that Talent 
uſeful on the Stage, a Talent which may be 
ſurpriſing in a Converſation, and yet be loſt 
when brought to the Theatre, which was the 
Caſe of E/tcaurt already mention'd : But where 
the Elocution is round, diſtinct, voluble, and 
various, as Mrs. Monfort's was, the Mimick, 
there, is a great Aſſiſtant to the Actor. No- 
thing, tho' ever ſo barren, if within the Bounds 
of Nature, could be flat in her Hands. She 
gave many heightening Touches to Characters 
but coldly written, and often made an Author 
vain of his Work, that in it ſelf had but lit- 
tle Merit. She was ſo fond of Humour, in 
what low Part ſocver to be found, that ſhe 
would make no {cruple of defacing her fair 
Form, to come heartily into it ; for when ſhe was 
eminent in ſeveral defirable Characters of Wit, 
and Humour, in higher Lite, ſhe would be, in as 
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much Fancy, when deſcending into the anti- 
quated Abigail, of Fletcher, as when triumph- 
ing in all the Airs, and vain Graces of a fine 
Lady; a Merit, that few Actrefles care for. 
In a Play of D'wrfey's, now forgotten, call'd, 
The Wejlern Laſs, which Part the acted, ſhe 
transform'd her whole Being, Body, Shape, 
Voice, Language, Look, and Features, into 
almoſt another Animal; with a ſtrong Devon- 
ſhire Dialect, a broad laughing Voice, a poking 
Head, round Shoulders, an unconceiving Eye, 
and the moſt be-diz'ning, dowdy Dreſs, that 
ever cover'd the untrain'd Limbs of a Joan 
Trot. To have ſeen her here, you would have 
thought it impoſſible the ſame Creature could 
ever have been recover'd, to what was as eaſy 
to her, the Gay, the Lively, and the Deſirable. 
Nor was her Humour limited, to her Sex; for, 
while her Shape permitted, ſhe was a more 
adroit pretty Fellow, than is ufually ſeen upon 
the Stage: Her eaſy Air, Action, Mien, and 
Geſture, quite chang'd from the Quoif, to the 
cock'd Hat, and Cavalier in faſhion. People 
were ſo fond of ſceing her a Man, that when 
the Part of Bays in the Rehearſal, had, for 
ſome time, lain dormant, ſhe was deſired to 
take it up, which 1 have ſeen her act with all 
the true, coxcombly Spirit, and Humour, that 
the Sufhciency of the Character required. 

But what found moſt Employment for her 
whole various Excellence at once, was the Part 
of Melantha, in Marriage- Alamede, Melan- 
la is as finiſh'd an Impertinent, as ever flutter'd 
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in a Drawing-room, and ſeems to contain the 
moſt compleat Syſtem ot Female Foppery, that 
could poſſibly be crowded into the tortured 
Form of a Fine Lady. Her Language, Dreſs, 
Motion, Manners, Soul, and Body, are in a 
continual Hurry to be ſomething more, than 
is neceſſary, or commendable. And though 1 
doubt it will be a vain Labour, to offer you a 
juſt Likeneſs of Mrs. Man fort's Action, yet the 
fantaſtick Impreſſion is ſtill ſo ſtrong in my 
Memory, that I cannot help ſaying ſomething, 
tho” fantaſtically, about it. The firſt ridiculous 
Airs that break from her, are, upon a Gallant, 
never ſeen before, who delivers her a Letter 
from her Father, recommending him to her 
good Graces, as an honourable Lover, Here 
now, one would think the might naturally 
ſhew a little of the Sex's decent Reſerve, tho' 
never ſo ſlightly cover'd ! No, Sir; not a 
Tittle of it; Modeſty is the Virtue of a poor- 
ſoul'd Country Gentlewoman ; the is too much 
a Court Lady, to be under fo vulgar a Confuſion; 
ſhe reads the Letter, therefore, with a careleſs, 
dropping Lip, and an erected Brow, humming 
it haſtily over, as if ſhe were impatient to out- 
go her Father's Commands, by making a com- 
pleat Conqueſt of him at once; and that the 
Letter might not embarraſs her Attack, crack ! 
ſhe crumbles it at once, into her Palm, and 
pours upon him her whole Artillery of Airs, 
Eyes and Motion; down goes her dainty, div- 
ing Body, to the Ground, as if ſhe were ſink- 
ing under the conicious Load of her own At- 

trations ; 
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trations; then launches into a Flood of fine 
Language, and Compliment, till playing her 
Cheſt forward in fifty Falls and Riſings, like a 
Swan upon waving Water; and, to complete 
her Impertinence, ſhe is fo rapidly fond of her 
own Wit, that ſhe will not give her Lover 
Leave to praiſe it: Silent aſſenting Bows, and 
vain Endeavours to ſpeak, are all the ſhare of 
the Converſation he 1s admitted to, which, at 
laſt, he is relieved from, by her Engagement 
to half a Score Viſits, which ſhe forms from 
him to make, with a Promiſe to return in a 
Twinkling. 

If this Sketch has Colour enough to give you 
my near Conception of her, I then need only 
tell you, that throughout the whole Character, 
her variety of Humour was every way propor- 
tionable; as, indced, in moſt Parts, that ſhe 
thought worth her care, or that had the leait 
Matter for her Fancy to work upon, I may 
juſtly ſay, That no Actreſs, from her own Con- 
ception, could have heighten d them with more 
lively Strokes of Nature. 

come now to the laſt, and only living Per- 
ſon, of all thoſe whoſe Theatrical Characters I 
have promiſed you, Mrs. Bracegirale; who, I 
know, would rather paſs her remaining Days 
forgotten, as an Actreſs, than to have her 
Youth recollected in the moſt favourable Light 
I am able to place it; yet, as ſhe is effentially 
neceſſary to my Theatrical Hiſtory, and as I 
only bring her back to the Company of thoſe, 
with whom the paſs'd the Spring and _— 
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of her Life, I hope it will excuſe the Liberty 
I take, in commemorating the Delight which 
the Publick received from her Appearance, 
while ſhe was an Ornament to the Theatre. 
Mrs. Bracegrrdle was now, but juſt blooming 
to her Maturity; her Reputation, as an Actreſs, 
gradually riſing with that of her Perſon ; never 
any Woman was in ſuch general Favour of her 
Spectators, which, to the laſt Scene of her Dra- 
matick Life, ſhe maintain'd, by not being un- 
guarded in her private Character. This Dif- 
cretion contributed, not a little, to make her 


the Cara, the Darling of the Theatre: For it 


will be no extravagant thing to ſay, Scarce an 
Audience ſaw her, that were leſs than half of 
them Lovers, without a ſuſpected Favourite 
among them: And tho ſhe might be ſaid to 
have been the Univerfal Paſſion, and under the 
higheſt Temptations; her Conſtancy in reſiſt- 
ing them, ſerved but to increaſe the Number of 
her Admirers: And this perhaps you will more 
eaſily believe, when I extend not my Enco- 
miums on her Perſon, beyond a Sincerity that 
can be ſuſpected; for ſhe had no greater Claim 
to Beauty, than what the moſt deſirable Bru- 
nette might pretend to. But her Youth, and 
lively Aſpect, threw out fuch a Glow of 
Health, and Chearfulneſs, that, on the Stage, 
few Spectators that were not paſt it, could 
behold her without Defire, It was even a 
Faſhion among the Gay, and Young, to have a 
Taſte or Tendre tor Mrs. Bracegirdle, She in- 
ſpired the beſt Authors to write for her, and 
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two of them, when they gave her a Lover, 
in a Play, feem'd palpably to plead their own 
Paſſions, and make their private Court to her, 
in fictitious Characters. In all the chief Parts 
ſhe ated, the Deſirable was fo predominant, 
that no Judge could be cold enough to conſider, 
trom what other particular Excellence, ſhe be- 
came delightful. To ſpeak critically of an Ac- 
treſs, that was extremely good, were as hazard- 
ous, as to be poſitive in one's Opinion of the 
beſt Opera Singer. People often judge by 
Compariſon, where there is no Similitude, in 
the Performance. So that, in this caſe, we 
have only Taſte to appeal to, and of Taſte there 
can be no diſputing. I ſhall therefore only 
fay of Mrs. Bracegirdle, That the moſt emi- 
nent Authors always choſe her for their fa- 
vourite Character, and ſhall leave that uncon- 
teſtable Proof of her Merit to its own Value. 
Yet let me fay, there were two very different 
Characters, in which the acquitted herſelf with 
uncommon Applauſe : If any thing could ex- 
cuſe that deſperate Extravagance of Love, that 
almoſt frantick Paſſion of Lee's Alexander the 
Great, it muſt have been, when Mrs. Brace- 


girdle was his Statira : As when the acted 


Millamant, all the Faults, Follies, and Affecta- 
tion of that agreeable Tyrant, were venially 
melted down into ſo many Charms, and At- 
tractions of a conſcious Beauty. In other Cha- 
raters, where Singing was a neceſſary Part of 
them, her Voice and Action gave a Plcaſure, 


which 
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which good Senſe, in thoſe Days, was not 
aſham'd to give Praiſe to. 

She retir'd from the Stage in the Height 
of her Favour from the Publick, when moſt 
of her Cotemporaries, whom ſhe had been bred 
up with, were declining, in the Year 1710, 
nor could the be perſuaded to return to it, un- 
der new Maſters, upon the moſt advantageous 
Terms, that were offered her ; excepting one 
Day, about a Year after, to aſſiſt her good 
Friend, Mr. Betterton, when ſhe play'd Ange- 
lica, in Love for Love, for his Benefit. She 
has ſtill the Happineſs to retain her uſual Chear- 
fulneſs, and to be, without the tranſitory Charm 
of Youth, agreeable. 

If, in my Account of theſe memorable Ac- 
tors, I have not deviated from Truth, which, 
in the leaſt Article, I am not conſcious of, 
may we not venture to fay, They had not 
their Equals, at any one Time, upon any 
Theatre in Europe? Or, if we confine the 
Compariſon, to that of France alone, I be- 
lieve no other Stage can be much diſparag d, 
by being left out of the queſtion ; which can- 
not properly be decided, by the fingle Merit of 
ony one Actor ; whether their Baron or our 
Betterton, might be the Superior, (take which 
Side you pleaſe) that Point reaches, either way, 
but to a thirteenth part of what I contend for, 
viz, That no Stage, at any one Period, could 
ſhew thirteen Actors, ſtanding all in equal 
Lights of Excellence, in their Profeſſion: And 
I am the bolder, in this Challenge, to any 

other 
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other Nation, becauſe no Theatre having ſo ex- 
tended a Variety of natural Characters, as the 
Engliſh, can have a Demand for Actors of ſuch 
various Capacities; why then, where they could 
not be equally wanted, ſhould we ſuppoſc 
them, at any one time, to have exiſted ? 

How imperfect ſoever this copious Acount 
of them may be, I am not without Hope, at 
leaſt, it may in ſome degree ſhew, what Ta- 
lents are requiſite to ..ake Actors valuable: 
And if that may any ways inform, or aſſiſt the 
Judgment of future Spectators, it may, as often, 
be of ſervice to their publick Entertainments ; 
for as their Hearers are, ſo will Actors be; 
worſe, or better, as the falſe, or true Taſte ap- 
plauds, or diſcommends them, Hence only 
can cur Theatres improve, or muſt dege- 
nerate. 

There is another Point, relating to the hard 
Condition of tMoſe who write for the Stage, 
which I would recommend to the Con ſidera- 
tion of their IIcarers; which is, that the ex- 
treme Scverity with which they damn a bad 
Play, ſeems too terrible a Warning to thoſe 
whoſe untried Genius might hereafter give them 
a good one: Whereas it might be a Tempta- 
tion, to a latent Author, to make the Expe- 
riment, could he be ſure that, though not ap- 
proved, his Muſe might, at leaſt, be diſmifs'd 
with Decency : But the Vivacity of our mo- 
dern Criticks, is of late grown fo riotous, that 
an unſucceſsful Author has no more Mercy {| 
ſhewn him, than a notorious Cheat, in a Pillo- 
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ry; every Fool, the loweſt Member of the 
Mob, becomes a Wit, and will have a fling at 
him. They come now to a new Play, like 
Hounds to a Carcaſe, and are all in a full Cry, 
ſometimes for an Hour together, before the 
Curtain riſes to throw it amongſt them, Sure, 
thoſe Gentlemen cannot but allow, that a Play 
condemned after a fair Hearing, falls with 
thrice the Ignominy, as when it is refuſed that 
common Juſtice, 

But when their critical Interruptions grow 
ſo loud, and of ſo long a Continuance, that 
the Attention of quiet People (though not ſo 
complete Criticks) is territy'd, ard the Skill 
of the Actors quite diſconcerted by the T umult, 
the Play then ſcems rather to fall by Aſſaſiins, 
than by a lawful Sentence. Is it poſt hle that 
ſuch Auditors can receive Delight, cr think it 
any Praiſe to them, to proſecute fo injurious, 
ſo unmanly a Treatment? And tho perhaps 
the Compaſſion ate, on the other fide 
know they have as good a Right to * ap, and 


ſupport, as others have to catcall, damn, and 
deſtroy,) may oppole this Oppreſlion; their 
Good- nature, alas! contributes little to the Re- 


reſs; for in this ſort of Civil War, the unhappy 
Author, like a gocd Prince, white his Subjects 
are at mortal Variance, is ſure to be a Loſer 
by a Victory on either Side; for ſtill the Com- 
monwealth, his Play, is, during the Conflict, 
torn to pieces. While this is the Caſe, while 
the Theatre is fo turbulent a Sea, and fo in- 


feſted with Pirates, what Peoetical Merchant, 
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of any Subſtance, will venture to trade in it © 
If theſe valiant Gentlemen pretend to be Lov- 
ers of Plays, why will they deter Gentlemen, 
from giving them ſuch as are fit for Gentle- 
men to ſee? In a word, this new Race of Cri- 
ticks ſeem to me, like the Lion-Whelps in the 
Tower, who are ſo boiſterouſly gameſome at 
their Meals, that they daſh down the Bowls 
of Milk, brought for their own Breakfaſt. 

As a good Play 1s certainly the moſt rational, 
and the higheſt Entertainment, that Human 
Invention can produce, let that be my Apology 
(it I need any) for having thus freely deliver'd 
my Mind, in behalf of thoſe Gentlemen, who, 
under ſuch calamitous Hazards, may hereafter 
be reduced to write for the Stage, whoſe Caſe 
I ſhall compatſionate, from the ſame Motive, 


that prevail'd on Dido, to aſſiſt the Trejans in 
Diſtreſs. 


Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. Virg. 
Or, as Dryden has it, 
J learn to pity Wies fo like my own. 


It thoſe particular Gentlemen have ſome- 
times made me the humbled Obje& of their 
Wit, and Humour, their Triumph at leaſt has 
done me this involuntary Service, that it has 
driven me a Year or two ſooner into a quiet 
Lite, than otherwiſe, my-own want of Judg- 
ment might have led me to: I left the Stage, 
before my Strength left me; and tho' I came 
to it again, for ſome few Days, a Year or two 
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